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ABSTRACT 

This study makes demographic projections of the 
limited English proficient (LEP) and non English language background 
(NELB) populations in the United States to the year 2000, based on 
1976 figures. Results of NELB projections include the following: (1) 
the Spanish group is increasing dramatically, but the Asian and 
non-Spanish/non-Asian groups are also growing; (2) the younger age 
groups will decline significantly but temporarily; (3) the heaviest 
concentration of NELBs will remain in California, New York, and 
Texas; (4) the Spanish are much younger than other groups; and (5) 
the Spanish are concentrated in California, Texas, and New York, 
while the Asians are concentrated in California, Hawaii, and New 
York. Results of the LEP projections include the following: (1) the 
numbers of LEPs declined slightly during the 1980s, but will either 
increase or return to their previous levels by 2000; (2) the 5- to 
9-year-old group is increasing more than the 10- to 14-year-old 
group; (3) California and Texas will show overall gains in the numbe 
of LEPs, while New York remains the same; (4) the numbers of younger 
Spanish and Asians are increasing; and (5) the Spanish are 
concentrated in California, Texas, and New York. Educational 
implications include the following: (1) Spanish LEPs will become an 
increasingly important factor in educational planning; (2) the sheer 
niunbers of the Spanish should not mask the needs of smaller groups; 
and (3) geographic concentration will influence the allocation of 
funds. Extensive tables, charts, and graphs of statistical data and 
six-page bibliography are included. (FMW) 
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Foreword 



This report provides projections of non-English-language-background (NELB) and 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) persons in the United States to the year 2000 with 1976 
as a base year in language, age, and state categories. The research was conducted as 
Study A-3 in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Title VII Part C Bi- 
lingual Education Research Agenda under Contract Number OE-300-79-0737. Sponsors 
were the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and the Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA), U.S. Department of Education. 
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Demographic Frqjectioijs of 
Non-English-Language-Background and 
Limited-English-Proficient Persons 



Executive Summary 



The non-English-languagc-background (NELB) pop- 
ulation in the United States across all ages is projected 
to increase from 28 million persons in 1976 to 30 million 
in 1980, 34.7 million in 1990, and 39.5 million in the 
year 20C9. These are persons whose usual or second in- 
dividual language, usual or second household language, 
or mother tongue is other than English, regardless of 
their proficiency in English. 

Limited-English-profici'ent (LEP) persons are a sub- 
set of the NELB group. In the United States, LEP 
children ages 5-14 are projected to drop from 2.5 
million in 1976 to 2.4 million in 1980, then gradually 
increase to 2.8 million in 1990 and 3.4 million in 2000, 
thus reflecting the projected temporary declines for 
younger age groups in the entire U.S. population. These 
are among the findings from a study conducted by In- 
terAmerica Research Associates, Inc., and its subcon- 
tractor WESTAT, Inc. 

The purpose of this study was to make demographic 
projections of the LEP population in the United States 
for the years 1980, 1985, 1990, 1995, and 2000 using 
1976 as the base year. NELB projections were made 
because they were a prerequisite for LEP projections. 
For the study, consultants designed a new Cohort Com- 
ponent Prv;valcnce Rate Method for making the 
demogrcphic projection£. 
This executive summary contains: 
• Results of NEi-B projections by language, age, major 



states, language and age, and language and state 

• Results of LEP projections by language, age, major 
stales, language and age, and language and state 

• Sources of data 

• Projection methodology 

• Caveats 

• Educational implications. 

Results Of Non-English-Languagc-Background 
(NELB) Projections 

NELB Results by Language 

• The Spanish^ NELB population increases from 10.6 
million {38% of total) in 1976 to 18.2 million (46%) 
in 2000. 

• The Asian^ NELB population increases from 1.8 
million to 2.3 million. 

• The combined non-Spanish/non-Asian^ NELB 
population increases from 15.5 million to 19 million. 

• Growth of the Spanish group (by 7.6 million) ac- 
counts for two-thirds of the total growth of the 
NELB population (by 11.5 million). 

NELB Results by Age 

• Although all age groups show overall ga* is, distinct 
differences in the number of NELBs appear foi 



1 In this report '*Span«ir is u^ed to inciuJc all Hispanic groups, such as Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Latin AmcricPA:, asi'* \ .'op'an Spanish. 

2 In this repo 't ' V 'trs to *h. following language-background groups: Chinese, Filipino, 
Japanese, Vrt.'« •! Kcvu - For die sake of classification other Asian-languaj^c- 
backgroiind iiriucJc ..waller numbers of persons, are included in the "non- 
Spanjsh/non-A 
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various ages. Most of the "younger" age groups 
(5-14, 15-24, and 25-34) experience significant but 
temporary declines; "older" age groups (35-54 and 
55-plus) exhibit more dramatic and steady increases 
than younger groups. 

• The 0- to 4-year-old age group rises steadily from 1.8 
million in 1976 to 2.6 million in 1990 and remains at 
that level until the year 2000. 

• The 5-14 age group drops from 3.8 million in 1976 to 
3.6 million in 1980, then steadily rises to 5.1 million 
in 2000. 

• The 15-24 age group increases from 3.8 million in 
1976 to 4.1 million in 1980, decreases to 3.7 million 
in 1990 and 1995, then rises to 4.3 million in 2000. 

• The 25-34 age group increases from 3.6 million in 
1976 to 5.2 million in 1990, then declines to 4.7 
million in 2000. 

• The 35-54 age group increases most rapidly from 7 
million in 1976 to 13.1 million in 2000. 

• The 55-plus age group increases steadily from 7.9 
million in 1976 to 11 million in 2000. 

NELB Results bv Major States 

• There is a heavy concentration of NELBs in Califor- 
nia, New York, and Texas. These three states contain 
45 percent of all NELBs in 1976 and 48 percent in 
2000. 

• California NELBs increase from 5.2 million in 1976 
to 8.3 million in 2000. 

• New York NELBs increase from 4.4 million in 197d 
to 5.1 million in 2000. 

• Texas NELBs increase from 3 million in 1976 to 5.6 
million in 2000. 

NELB Results by Language and Age 

• Spanish NELBs are much younger than other NELB 
groups; 2.6 million Spanish NELBs ages 5-14 com- 
prise 62% of all NELBs agas 5-14 in 1976, and 3.5 
million Spanish NELBs ages 5-14 constitute 70% of 
all 5-14 NELBs in 2000. 

• In 1976, 22.6% of Spanish NELBs are 5-14 years old, 
compared to 13.6% of Asian NELBs and 7.7% of 
non-Spanish/non-Asian NELBs. Similar results occur 
for all projection years to 2000. 

• The age structure of Asian NELBs is similar to that of 
NELBs as a whole, except for the older age groups. 
The Asian 35-54 age group dominates after 1985. 

• Non-Spanish/non-Asian NELBs have more in- 
dividuals in the 35-54 and 55-plus age bands 
throughout the projection years than Spanish 
NELBs. There is, however, a dramatic rise in the 
number of 35- to 54-year-old Spanish NELBs after 
1990. 



NELB Results by Language and State 

• Three states— California with 2.9 million (28%), 
Texas with 2.6 million (24%), and New York with 
1.4 million (14%)— account for 66% of the national 
total of Spanish NELBs in 1976. 

• By 2000, these states will have 68% of Spanish 
NELBs, California with 5.3 million (29%), Texas 
with 5 million (27.6%), and New York with 2 
million (11%). 

• In 1976, the Asian population is concentrated in 
California with 700,000 (39%), Hawaii with 
240,000 (13%), and New York with 180,000 (10%). 

• Between 1976 and 2000, California and Hawaii 
show gains in the absolute number of Asian NELBs, 
while New York stays the same at 180,000 in 1976. 

Results Of Limited-English-Proficiency 
(LEP) Projections 

LEP Results by Language 

• The numbers of Spanish, Asian, and non-Spanish/ 
non-Asian LEPs experience slight declines during the 
1980s, but are projected to rise strongly or return to 
the original levels by the year 2000. 

• Between 1976 and 2000, LEP persons increase by 
880,000; of thir. number, 840,000 (95.5%) are 
Spanish LEPs. 

• Spanish LEPs increase from 1.8 million (71%) of all 
LEPs in 1976, to 2.6 million (77%) of all LEPs in 
2000. 

• There are approximately 130,000 Asian LEPs in 1976 
and 2000. 

• Non-Spanish/non-Asian LEPs are at 600,000 in 1976 
and 2000. 

• LEP rates (LE^ to-NELB ratios) vary considerably 
by language, with the highest LEP r?tes (0.75) found 
among Spanish and Vietnamese populations and the 
usual range being 0.41 to 0.53. 

LEP Results by Age 

• There is a slightly greater overall increase \n 5- to 
9-year-old LEPs than in 10- to 14-year-old LEPs be- 
tween 1976 and 2000. 

• The 5-9 age group moves from 1.3 million in 1976 to 
1.8 million in 2000. The age 10-14 group increases 
from 1.3 million in 1976 to l.f^ million in 2000. 

LEP Results by Major States 

• California and Texas show overall gains in the 
number of LEPs between 1976 and 2000 (California, 
600,000 to 900,000; Texas, 500,000 to 900,000), 
while New York stays the same at 500,000 in 1976 
and 2000. 
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• LEPs are more liiglil> concentrated than NELBs in 
these states. The percentage of the national LEP 
popidation clustered in these states increases from 
63% to 67% between 1976 and 2000, as compared 
with the percentage of the national NELB popula- 
tion in these states, which rises from 45% to 48% 
during the same period. 

LEP Results by Language and Age 

• The number of Spanish LEPs ages 5-9 increases at a 
faster rate than Spanish LEPs ages 10-14 between 
1976 and 2000 (900,000 to 1.4 million). 

• There is a pronounced increase in the number of 
younger Asian LEPs between 1976 and 2000 (70,000 
to 81,000) and a slight drop in older Asian LEPs 
(56,000 to 54,000). 

• There is virtually no change in the number of non- 
Spanish/non-Asian LEPs in both age groups between 
1976 and 2000 (300,000 in each age group). 

LEP Results by Language and State 

• Spanish LEPs are concentrated largeK in the three 
key states of California, Texas, and New York. 

• Of the total growth of 880,000 LEPs projected be- 
tween 1976 and 2000, 700,000 (79.5%) come from 
just the Spanish-speaking LEPs in these states. 

Sources of Data 

The major sources of data included the 1975 Current 
Population Survey-Survey of Languages Supplement 
(CPS-SLS), the 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
(SIE), the 1976 Children's En^ish and Services Study 
(CESS), and the U.S. Bureau of the Census population 
projections to the year 2000. 

The CPS-SLS, conducted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, used stratified, multi-stage cluster sampling of 
households and was used as a pilot test for certain ques- 
tions that were later used in the SIE. The CPS-SLS 
asked questions about current indi\ idual language, cur- 
rent household language, mother tongue, ability to 
speak and understand English, birthplace, year of im- 
migration, and ethnic origin. Tlie researchers obtained 
differential growth rates for the Spanish language 
group from the CPS-SLS. 

The SIE was conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
in spring 1976. The SIE questions on language 
background and current usage were de\ eloped b\ 
NOES, which provided partial financial support to aug- 
ment the SIE sample and to add the language questions. 
The survey sample consisted of fifty-one independent 
state san.ples that totaled nearly 160,000 occupied 
households. Personal interviews were completed in 
nearly 95 percent of these households. The NELB 
estimates for the 1976 base year came from the SIE. 



The CESS was jointh sponsored b\ NIE and NCES 
to obtain the number of LEP children nationwide and 
in the four .subpopulations of California, Texas, New 
York, and the remaining U.S. states. The ClISS used 
stratified, multi-stage sampling of 35,000 households. 
ApproximateK 2,000 were identified as NELB and 
eligible for inclusion. Eventually, 1,909 children (ages 
5-14) and their families were interviewed. A thirteen- 
item surrogate "measure of English language proficien- 
cy'' (MELP) and a specially constructed test, the 
Language Measurement and Assessment Inventories 
(LM & AI), were administered to each child. The CESS 
provided the basis for LEP rates for this study. 

The researchers used the Bureau of the Census Series 
II-B population projections to the year 2000. These pro- 
jections are based on the Cohort Component Prevalence 
Rate Method, which uses age cohorts and accounts for 
population changes resulting from the interaction of 
fertility, mortality, and migration. Series II-B of the 
Census Bureau's illustrative projections of state popula- 
tions by age, race* and sex' assumes: (1) a total cohort 
fertility rate of 2.1; (2) an increase in life expectancy 
from 69.1 to 71.8 \ears for men and 77 to 81 years for 
women between 1976 and 2050; (3) a net immigration 
of 400,000 persons per \ear; and (4) a continuation 
from 1975 to 2000 of the ci\ilian, non-college interstate 
migration patterns b\ age for the 1970-1975 period. 
These projections appear to be the best set of assump- 
tions for this study. 

Projection Methodology 

The Cohort Component Pre\ alence Rate Method was 
de\ eloped for this stud\ . Its name \\ as deri\ ed from the 
application of limited-English-proficiency (LEP) 
prevalence rates to the projection of the total popula- 
tion by age groups and states. 

The technique had two basic steps: first, to project 
the NELB population, and second, to multiply LEP 
rates (LEP-to-NELB ratios for the base yep ) by the 
projected NELB population to produce the numbers of 
LEPs. The number of NELBs could be projected in all 
age groups, but because of the age limitations in the 
CESS onh LEPs for ages 5-14 could be projected. The 
estimates of LEPs for ages 4-18 in 1976 presented by the 
CESS included extrapolated figures beyond the 5-14 age 
range. Due to possible unreliability, extrapolated 
figures were not used as a basis for LEP projections: 
therefore this study was bound to the 5-14 age group. 

Categories for projections included the eighteen tion- 
Englhh languagt groups Jound in the SIE, plus com- 
binations such as Asian, Spanish, and total non- 
English, geographic area including the entire United 
States (all 50 states, and the District of Columbia); and 
age. A statistical criterion was used to determine \.'hich 
language b> geographic area b\ age categories to pro- 
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ject. Only those categories which had population 
estimates in the SIE equal to or greater than three tinier 
the standard error for the population estimate were in- 
cluded for projection. The calculation of standard er- 
rors based on cell sizes was provided wi^h the SIE. 

Using the CESS and the SIE, LEP figures were ob- 
tained by linking English-language-proficicnc> data 
from a small sample with data from a tw o-item sur- 
rogate MELP from a larger sample. The MELP co\cr% 
both the individuals indicated abilit\ to speak and 
understand English and famil> income abo\e or below 
$15,000. A probabilistic approach was used to link the 
CESS and the SIE with the MELP. First, the MELP 
items were selected from *ne CESS data set and ar- 
ranged in a matrix. The probabilities of persons being 
LEP (based on the language proficitnc) test) were 
determintJ for each cell in the matrix. Then the cell 
probabilities w ere applied to parallel cells of the Lrger 
SIE database to generate LEP figures. 

Caveats 

Three issues must be raised concerning the base 
population projections: (1) lack of usable information 
about legal or illegal immigration; (2) lack of reliable 
information on refugees; and (3) inability to differen- 
tiate the growth rates and age structure of the base 
population by all specific language groups. 

The most serious caveat regarded immigration rf il- 
legals or undocumented aliens. The Census Bureau 
summarized all the available studies on illegal immigra- 
tion and found that the number of illegal aliens in the 
United States was estimated by various studies to be 
from 2.9 million to 12 million, most of whom were 
Hispanic. Many of these studies were strictly 
guesswork. Furthermore, flow rate of illegal aliens into 
and out of the United States was indeterminate. With 
no definitive source to draw upon and with an over- 
whelming probability of error, the question of illegal 
immigration was not addressed in making projections in 
this study. Therefore, the figures in this study are 
lower-bound projections, and it was assumed the actual 
figures— particularly for Hispanics— would be higher. 
Also, figures for legal immigration were not available, 
because they were not tabulated b> language and state 
residence. 

The Indochinese and Cuban refugee influx indicated 
the difficulty of considering world political events in 
making population projections. A 1380 NCES stud> b> 
Goor indicated almost 100,000 Indochinese children 
ages 518 resided in the United States as of October 31, 
1979— almost double the reported number for the 
1977-1978 school year. Trends of sueh political refugee 
immigration were so unpredictable it was impossible to 
include them in a systematic projection methodolog>\ 



Although the 1980 census provides some data on In- 
dochinese refugees, reliable mformation concernmg re- 
cent Cuban refugees will have to emerge from a later 
census. 

Another important caveat concerned the inability to 
differentiate growth rates and age structure of the base 
population bv relevant language groups. Because of 
thiji, projections fur some of the specific non-Spanish 
European language groups ma> be overestimated (e.g., 
Polish) and projections for some of the Asian language 
groups (e.g., Vietnamese) ma> be underestimated. It 
w a^ impossible to further adjust the figures in a realistic 
wa> without knowledge of the growth rates and age 
structure of the language groups. 

Four issues affected LEP rates: (1) there may be a 
language shift resulting from intermarriage and ac- 
culturation, (2) immigration will affect LEP rates; (3) 
insufficient information on the expected effect of school 
experiences on LEP rates; and (4) lack of data caused 
investigators to use a single set of LEP rates for non- 
Spanish groups. 

Another difficulty, the use of a constant rate assump- 
tion, applied to both NELB and LEP rates. The projec- 
tion method assumed constant LEP and NELB rates. 
However, it was likely the two rates would not rem.ain 
constant, and the further from the 1976-1978 period, 
the larger the error would be, especially for the NELB 
rate. Without more trend data, it was impossible to 
project varying rates across time for NELBs and LEPs, 
although naturally the projection jiumfcm varied across 
time due to the use of Census Bureau population projec- 
tions in the projection algorithm. 

Despite the caveats raised here, this study produces 
the best available information on the numbers of NELB 
and LEP individuals in the United States to the year 
2000. To date it is the only study that makes such pro- 
jections by language, age, and state. Attending to these 
caveats, many users will find the projections to be ex- 
tremely important for educational policymaking. 

Educational Implications 

Spanish-language LEPs will bc^come an increasmgly 
important factor in educational plannmg to the year 
2000. The reasons are twofold, first, Hispanics have a 
higher LEP rate than most other language minority 
groups, and second, the Hispanic group is younger than 
other language minority groups. However, the sheer 
number of Hispanics v%ho are limited in English profi- 
iency should not mask the needs of smaller groups, 
sueh as Vietnamese and Navajo, which also have high 
LEP rates. The geographic concentration of NELBs and 
LEPs in New York, California, and Texas should 
significantly influenee the allocation of educational 
funds for the next few decades. 
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This studv reports the projected number of non- 
English-language-background (NELB) and limited- 
English-proficient (LEP) persons in the United States to 
the year 2000 b> nation, state, age, and language. This 
is the first stud> to provide detailed projections of LEP 
persons in these categories. 

Educational planning decisions, particularh those 
involving language minority students, must be formed 
based on adequate data about the sociological context 
in which education takes place. Some of the most ob- 
vious and important sociological factors were 
demographic in nature, such as the size, geographic 
concentration, and age structure of various language 
minority groups. This study focused on demographic 
factors. The school-age data will be useful to federal 
and state administrators of Title VII bilingual educa 
tion. Title I compensator) education, vocational educa- 
tion career education, special education, Lau civil 
rights compliance, and other educational programs in 
volving significant numbers of NELB and LEP 
children. The NELB data on all ages will be helpful in 
planning adult and post-secondary education pro- 
grams, extension, military training, and voter registra* 
tion programs. 

Historical Background 

In the earl> 1960s large numbers of people from 
Cuba, Mexico, and other countries migrated to the 
United States. In the wake of this influx, Hispanics 
worked for the improvement of educational services to 
language minority students. Man> school districts 
responded by providing courses in English as a second 
language (ESL). Later ESL courses, based on tradi- 
tional foreign-language teaching principles, were 
criticized because they frequently omitted culturally 



relevant materials and focused solelv on English instead 
of also providing instruction in the native languages. 

Congressional hearings in 1967 revealed the educa- 
tional needs of language minority students were not be- 
ing met. In 1968 Congress passed the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act, Title VII of the 1965 Elementary and Secon- 
dary Act (ESEA), as amended. This legislation states; 

The Congress hereby finds that unt uf tlit must acute 
educational problems in the United States is that which 
involves millions of children of limited English-speaking 
ability because they come from environments where the 
dominant language is other than English. (Section 701, 
ESEA Title VII, as amended) 

In 1969, Congress appropriated $7.5 million in funds 
for Title VII bilingual education. These projects were 
required to use two languages of instruction, one being 
English, to cover all or part of the project's curriculum 
including culturally relevant material. In fiscal year 
1980, Title VII expenditures grew to $176 million in- 
dicatmg the expansion of the program in size and im- 
portance throughout the United States. 

In addition, such judicial actions as the 1974 
Supreme Court ruling in Lau v. Nichols have recog- 
nized the importance of providing equal educational 
opportunity by add^'^ssing the language needs of 
students who speak L jZuages other than English. 

Congress called for a count of the number of persons 
needing bilingual education and related services. Sec- 
tion 731(e)(1) of Title VII, as amended by Public Laws 
93^380 and 95-561, stated that by September 30, 1980. 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare shall 
submit to Congress "a report identifying the approx- 
imate number of children of limited English proficiency 
in the Nation, by language and by State." This study 
fulfills that mandate. 
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Definitions 

Definitions of LEP, NELB, and MELP are neccssarx 
for understanding this stud\. The terms "Hmited- 
English-proficient" and "limited English proficiency," 
both abbreviated as LEP, refer to persons of non- 
English language background (NELB) who ha\e been 
determined by a language test or b> a surrogate 
measure of Englisli languaj^e proficienc> (MELP) to be 
deficient in Enghsh language skills. Persons of limited 
English proficiency are called "LEPs" in this stud>, 
while persons of non-English language background are 
called 'WELBs/' As expected, NELBs are a larger group 
than LEPs. In this study, NELBs are persons of an\ age 
whose usual or second individual language, usual or 
second household language, or mother tongue is other 
than English, regardless of \Nhether the> usualK speak 
English. The LEP rate is actually the LEP-to-NELB 
ratio, or the percentage of an> NELB group that is 
LEP, 

The term "measure of English language proficienc>" 
is used in a specific wa> in this stud>; it means a sur- 
rogate measure or prox> method for determining LEP 
estimates based on census hpe questions rather than on 
a language proficienc> test. The main purpose of a 
MELP is to allow estimation of LEP rates when 
language testing is precluded b\ cost and time factors. 
For a MELP to be useful, it must first be calibrated in a 
study in which both the MELP and the language test 
are administered; then the MELP alone can be used as a 
proxy or surrogate for the language test in a larger study 
to impute levels of English proficiency. Three other 
purposes of a MELP include validating in the future 
projections made now, updating estimates of a variable 
for which there is no current information (i.e., LEP in 
1995) by using a known past relationship with a known 
variable (NELB) via a MELP, and making future pro- 
jections using a MELP. In all MELP uses, it is essential 
the MELP be in closer approximation to the LEP defini- 
tion than the NELB defmition. 

It is helpful to distinguish among the terms "popula- 
tion projections,'' "forecasts," and "estimates." A 
population projection combines known information 
(e.g., the age and sex composition of a population) with 
assumptions concerning future demographic behavior 
(fertility, mortality, and migration rates), which 
generates population numbers for some specified year(s) 
in the future. Alternative projections are provided by 
varying the assumptions since several demographic 
scenarios may be possible. Currently, the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census produces four sets of projections for the 
U.S. population by varying these demographic assump- 
tions. 

Sometimes the producer of the" projections assigns a 
higher probability to one set of assumptions than to the 



others. In this case, one set of numbers is produced, and 
this is called a "forecast." The difference between a pro- 
jection and a forecast concerns the de)iree of confidence 
the producer has in one set of dssiuiiplioiis being more 
likely to hold than all others. 

"Estimates" are usualK generated for periods be- 
tween the ten->ear censuses and after the estimate >ear 
in question. Estimates published b\ the U.S. Bur^^au of 
the Census through federal-state cooperati\e programs 
usually appear two >ears after a gi\en estimate year. 
Procedures to create population estimates are frequent- 
ly different from those that >ield projections. 

This investigation wj^ concerned with population 
estimates for 1976 and, more importantlv, those for 
1980, 1985, 1990, 1995, and 2000. Since Estimates for 
1976 were used, the numbers for 1980 are still regarded 
as projections e\en though that > ear has past. A popula- 
tion projection was used to provide a set of numbers on 
which to base planning decisions. An equallv important 
purpose, however, may be analytic in nature. Any 
population projection will contain some error. As pro- 
jections are made farther awa> from the current year, 
the error can be greatl> magnified. B\ anal\ zing errors 
or periodicall) ascertaining the difference between pro- 
jected and actual numbers and attempting to isolate the 
sources of the differences, errors in the future ma> be 
reduced. Error sources, such as fault> fertility or 
morality assumptions, can be identified and subsequent 
assumptions adjusted. 

Appendix A contains a glossar> of these and other im- 
portant terms. Appendix B discusses NELB, LEP, and 
MELP. 



Relevant Studies 

The 1970 Census (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973) 
asked a direct language question only on mother tongue 
(i.e., language spoken in the home as a child) for 15 per- 
cent of the total population. It also asked a question 
about country of origin for 5 percent and 15 percent 
samples and a question about Spanish origin for 5 per- 
cent. Results of the 1970 Census showed that of over 
193.6 million native-born U.S. citizens, 159 million had 
English as their mother tongue, while 4.8 million had 
German as their mother tongue, 6.1 million had 
Spanish, 3.1 million had Italian, and 2.2 million had 
French. Of the 9.6 million foreign-born residents of the 
United States, L7 million had English as their mother 
tongue, 1.6 million had Spanish, 1.2 million had Ger- 
man, and 1 million had Italian. Combining the native- 
and foreign-born residents, the highest figures for 
English as a mother tongue were 160.7 million; 
Spanish, 7.8 million; German, 6.1 million; and Italian, 
4.1 million. The 1970 Census was considered to have a 
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serious undercount of Hispanics and other language 
minority groups. 

The 1975 Current Population Survey-Survey of 
Languages Supplement, or CPS-SLS (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1975) asked questions about cuirent in- 
dividual language, current household language, mother 
tongue, ability to speak and understand English, birth- 
place, year of immigration, and ethnic origin. The 
CPS-SLS used stratified, multi-stage cluster sampling of 
households and was used as a pilot test for certain ques- 
tions that were later used in studies such as the Center 
for Applied Linguistics-MELP and the SIE. The CPS- 
SLS indicated that 90 percent of U.S. citizens had no 
second language, while 4.3 million reported Spanish as 
a second language, and 4.9 million reported English as 
a second language. Of the 8 million persons 4 years old 
or older, who reported a language other than English as 
their usual language, 5 million (60 percent) reported 
difficulty in speaking or understanding English. Four 
million persons 4 years old or older reported Spanish as 
their usual language; of this number 54 percent 
reported difficulty in speaking or understanding 
English. Of all U.S. citizens, 2 percent reported Spanish 
as their usual language, and 96 percent reported 
English as their usual language. The number of U.S. 
citizens living in non-English households was 4.8 
million. These figures are somewhat different from 
NCES-published figures from the SIE, which appeared 
in a later report (Waggoner, 1976). 

The 1976 SIE (Waggoner, 1978) was required by the 
Education Amendments Act of 1974 to furnish current 
data on the number of school-aged children at the 
poverty level to formulate allocation of ESEA Title I 
(compensator) education) support. The Census Bureau 
conducted the SIE with input from NCES. Information 
on English language proficienc> was desired; however, 
the Census Bureau prohibited the use of tests, record- 
ings, or direct interviews for studies such as the SIE. 
Therefore, a surrogate measure of English language 
proficiency (MELP) was needed. 

In anticipation of the SIE, the Measure of English 
Language Prof icienc> study (Stolz & Bruck, 1976) w as 
conducted to develop a MELP that consists of a set of 
census- or survey -type questions usable as a substitute 
for language proficiency data. The CAL-MELP study 
included a sample of children and adults from the states 
of Florida, Texas, Arizona, and California. The study 
calibrated the MELP (a set li items including length of 
time in the United States, ratings of proficiency in 
speaking and understanding, usual household 
language, language spoken with siblings, language 
spoken with best friends, educational attainment, in- 
come, year of birth, and others) with a language test 
covering reception, production, and communication, 



and with other language ratings A discriminant func- 
tion analysis showed 82 percent correct classification 
between the test and the MELP. 

The 1976 SIE used stratified, multi-staged cluster 
sampling, with primary sampling units (PSUs) stratified 
by the proportion of persons ages 5-17 living in poverty 
in 1970. The SIE included 158,500 households and 
440,000 individuals in a sample of fifty-one indepen- 
dent state samples. The SIE found that approximately 
28 million persons in the United States, including about 
5 million school-age children, have mother tongues 
other than English or live in households in which 
languages other than English are spoken (Waggoner, 
1978). Approximately two-thirds of all these persons 
and more than four-fifths of the school-age children 
were native born. One person in eight in the United 
States was classified as non-English language 
background (NELB), and one in ten school-age children 
6-18 was NELB. More than one-third of all NELBs and 
60 percent of all school-age children were Spanish; 
Spanish-laiiguage-background persons numbered 10.6 
million, OtKer principal NELB groups were Italian and 
German (3 million each); French (2 million); and 
Asian, includipg Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, Korean, 
and Vietnamese (2 million). These figures may be con- 
servative, particularly for the Hispanic population, 
which includes a sizeable number of undocumented 
persons. 

The 1978 CESS (O'Malley, 1981) was conducted by 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) and NCES to 
obtain counts of LEP children nationwide and for the 
four subpopulations of California, Texas, New York, 
and the remaining si tes. The CESS used stratified, 
multi-stage sampling jf 35,000 households. Approx- 
imately 2,000 were identified as NELB and eligible for 
inclusion. Eventually, 1,909 children (ages 5-14) and 
their families were interviewed. A thirteen-item MELP 
and a specially constructed test of English language 
proficiency in reading, writing, speaking, and 
understanding (the Language Measurement and Assess- 
ment Inventories — LM & AI) were administered to 
each child. Discriminant function analysis showed 
classification accuracy ranging from 54 percent to 67 
percent between the MELP and the test. The MELP 
enabled the CESS to be linked with the SIE aud obtain 
estimates of LEP. The 5-14 age group contained 2.4 
million LEP children. Using extrapolation, the study 
determined that the U.S. school-age population (4-18 
years) contained an estimated 3.6 million LEP children, 
equal to 63 percent of all NELB children in that age 
range. More Spanish NELB children ages 5-14 were 
classified as LEP compared with other NELB groups. 
This means that the LEP rate was higher for Spanish 
NELB children ages 5-14 (73 percent) than for all other 
NELB groups combined in that age range (47 percent). 
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CESS results indicated that LEP rates did not \ ar\ ap- 
preciably by age. The study showed that 1.5 million (62 
percent) of all LEP children lived in California, Texas, 
and New York. The proportion of LEP children in these 
states ranged from 70 percent to 77 percent, while the 
proportion in the rest of the country was 53 percent. 
The CESS did not deal with specific LEP categories 
other than Spanish. 

The Census Bureau\s Series II-B illustrative projec- 
tions of state populations by age, race, and sex to the 
year 2000 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1979) were im- 
portant to the current study because they provided the 
basic projections used. The Census Bureau projections 
assumed: (1) a total cohort fertility rate of 2. 1; (2) an in- 
crease in life expectancy from 69.1 to 71.8 years for men 
and 77 to 81 for women between 1975 and 2000; (3) a 
net immigration of 400,000 persons per year; and (4) a 
continuation from 1975 to 2000 of the civilian, non- 
college interstate migration patterns by age for the 



1970-1975 period. These projections were selected as 
the best set of assumptions for this study. 

Together, the language-related studies highlight the 
importance of an adequate MELP used as a proxy for a 
language proficiency test. Only the small MELP and 
CESS studies could provide direct data on the extent of 
limited English proficiency. The key was to link one of 
these smaller studies to a larger one (in this case the SIE) 
to generate more specific figures concerning language 
cross-classification by geographic distribution. 

Studies cited above indicate the large numbers of 
U.S. NELB and LEP persons who potentially need 
specially designed educational services. The studies also 
show the need for more detailed information on LEP 
children so that educational services can be planned 
correctly. This study is the first investigation that pro- 
vides in-depth data on limited English proficiency in 
terms of age, language, and state. 
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This chapter concerns the methodology of the projec- 
tion study. Specifically discussed are evaluation of data 
sets, sampling frames of data sources, projection 
methodology, categories for projection, rejected projec- 
tion methods, assumptions, Spanish differential growth 
rate, age disaggregation, and technique for determining 
limited-English-proficiency estimates. 

Evaluation of Data Sets 

Existing data were used to project the number of LEP 
persons in this study. The initial ta.sk was to identify 
data sources that were available or that would be 
available in the near future. This entailed three steps; 
first, the investigators obtained a clear understanding of 
the type of data required by analyzing the objectives 
and projection models to be used. This helped to define 
this study's data requirements including the scope of 
analysis (e.g., population projections for detailed 
language groups by age and state) and the type of 
variables to be incorporated into the analysis. Second, 
while examining data requirements they defined ex- 
isting data sources by contacting various government 
agencies and reviewing the literature listed below. Last, 
they scrutinized data sources identified through the 
literature search and those suggested by NCES by ap- 
plying a set of criteria developed to ensure appropriate 
data for the study. As a rasult, several data sets were 
selected and recommended for the study. 

The major data sources identified through the 
literature search or consultations with government 
agencies and those recommended by NCES are: 

• Children s English and Services Stud> (CESS), 1978 

• Survey of Income and Education (SIE), 1976 



• The 1970 Ctnsus by Bureau of the Census 

• The 1980 Census by Bureau of the Census 

• Survey Oi Teachers' Language Skills 

• Current Population Survey, October 1979 

• Current Population Survey, November 1979 

• The 1976-77 Elementary and Secondary School Civil 
Rights Survey 

• Project Head Start Program Information Report, 
1979 

• Supplementary Questionnaire, Application for Bi- 
lingual Education, Office of Bilingual Education 

• Longitudinal Manpower Survey 

• Management Initiative Tracking System, Office of 
Bilingual Education 

• The National Longitudinal Surveys, 1966-1978, 
Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor 

• The National Longitudinal Survey, 1979, Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor 

• The 1978 HUD Survey on the Quality of Community 
Lite, U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

• National Assessment of Educational Progress 

• National Longitudinal Studv of the High School 
Class of 1972 

• The State Education Agency Survey, National 
Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Education 

• Current Population Survey, March 1976 

• Current Population Survey, March 1977 

• Current Population Survey, March 1978 

• Statistics Concerning Indian Education, annually 
1971-1976, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior 
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• The Migrant Student Record Transfer System 

• Equal Employment Opportunity Survey, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 

• Manpower and Immigration Policies in the United 
States, National Commission for Manpower Policy, 
1978 

• The Characteristics and Role of Illegal Aliens in the 
U.S. Labor Market: An Exploratory Study. U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1976. 

A detailed description of the evaluation procedures 
and a checkhst of sources describing the results of 
variable screening of the data sets are available in the 
original report. 

Data Sets Selected as Most Useful 

All data sets were reviewed to determine whether 
they contained data required for the study. Most data 
sources included only partial information relevant to 
the study; therefore, the data sources usefulness in mak- 
ing population projections for various language groups 
was limited. Several data sources containing sufficient 
data to make estimates of various NELB persons and/or 
data for defining LEP rates were useful in making 
population projections. They are: 

• 1970 Census 

• Survey of Income and Education (SIE), 1976 

• Childrens English and Services Study (CESS), 1978 

• Current Population Survey, November 1979 

• Census Bureau's Population Projections 

• Survey of Teachers' Language Skills 

• 1980 Census 

• Title VII ESEA Data 

The last two were not available at the time of the 
study, although they may be useful in a future project. 
The data sources were examined to determine their 
quality and comprehensiveness. In general, all the 
sources provided reliable estimates for the United 
States. Only the SIE furnished reasonable estimates at 
the state or local levels, but not for all age and language 
groups. The SIE also contained items, common to those 
in CESS, that are surrogate items for measuring LEP. 
The 1970 Census data set was too old for the purposes of 
this study, and its specific language question did not 
pro\ide appropriate categories for defining detailed 
language backgrounds. In addition, these data 
underestimated language minority groups, particularly 
the Hispanics. CESS is the only source that provided 
empirical test scores of English language proficiency, as 
well as LEP surrogate items on a representative na- 
tional sample. Because of its small sample (1,909 in- 
dividuals), estimates for mariv language groups were 
impossible; even national populalicn estimates v/ere 
subject to considerable error. The best use of CESS was 
to link it to the SIE in determining the LEP population. 



asing the comn.on surrogate items for measuring LEP. 

The number of existing data sets available for the 
study was limited. There was no single data source that 
had all the data elements required. The study needed to 
employ several data sources from which desired 
elements could he extracted and then incorporated into 
the computation of projections. Based on the study's 
needs, as defined by the objectives, the following data 
sets were selected: the CESS, the SIE, Current Popula- 
tion Surveys, and Census Bureau Population 
Projections. 

Sampling Frames of Data Sources 

Table 1 (see Appendix D) displays information on the 
sampling frames of data sources used in ihis (the SIE 
and CESS), as well as sources not used in this study 
(Current Population Surveijs, the 1970 Census). Table 1 
also indicates the variable of interest, such as language 
and ethnicity questions, and standard error data. 

Projection Methodology 

Prevalence Rate Method, represents a synthesis of 
cohort component method projections with prevalence 
rate techniques. It begins with Equation #1: 

(a) 

Projected LEP for Year Y » 

(b) (c) (d) 

NELB (1976) x Projected Population x LEP 

Total Population (1976) ^^^^ ^ NELB 

NELB Rate j,eP Rate 

The LEP projections for Year Y (a), is the product of 
the following three elements: (b) the NELB-to-total- 
population latio (based on the 1976 SIE NELB Rate for 
a particular language, state, and age group) is the pro- 
portion of the population that is at risk of being LEP; 
(c) the Census Bureau's noninstitutionalized population 
for Year Y for a particular state and age group (Bureau 
of Census, 1977); and (d) the LEP-to-NELB ratio calcu- 
lated from CESS and SIE figures {LEP Rate) for a par- 
ticular language and age group. The LEP rate (d) was 
excluded from the equation by the NELB projections. 

Figure 1 (see Appendix E) is a flowchart of elements 
in this formula. The formula can be modified to allow 
for projections by age, state, and language. This is 
called the Cohort Component Prevalance Rate Method 
because (b) and (d) involve the calculation of 
prevalence rates while (c) utilizes the Census Bureau s 
population projections and estimates which were based 
on a method that used age cohorts and accounted for 
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pop-»'ation change*- resulting from the interaction of 
^'♦ch components as fer!i!ity, mortality, and migration. 
Explicit in this formula were the assumptions that not 
only did the LEP rate remain constant ac.o$s time, but 
so did the MELB rate. Another assumption was tliat 
NELB rates were age-band specific and not cohort 
specific (i.e., as the 5- to 6-year-olds in 1980 become 
10- to 11-year-olds in 1985, they do not carry over the 5- 
to 6-year-old NELB and LEP rates, but exhibit the 10- 
to 11-year-old NELB and LEP rates). 

The overall methodology involved two basic steps: 
first, the NELB population was projected; then LEP 
rates were multiplied by the projected NELB popula- 
tion to produce LEPs. 

Equations §2 and #3 are alternative ways of express- 
ing the elements in Equation #1. 

Equation #2: 

Projected Projected 
NELB Population « NELB Rate (from SIE) x Population 
for Year Y for Year Y' 

•(from Census Bureau s Population Estimates and Projections) 

Equation #3: 

Projected Projected 
LEP Population = LEP Rate* .v NELB Population 

for Year Y for Year Y 

•(derived from CESS and SIE using MELP) 

Categories for Projections 

The categories for projections included: 

1. Language. The eighteen non-English language 
groups included in the SIE, plus combined groups of 
Asian, non-Spanish, non-Asian, non-Spanish/non- 
Asian, and total non-Engli.sh. **Asian" included 
Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, Korean, and Viet- 
namese. All other Asian languages were grouped in 
the "non-Spanish/non-Asian" or "other** category. 

2. Geographic Area. Nation, all state*:, and the District 
of Columbia. 

3. Age. For policy purposes, three sets of age categories 
were selected: contiguous ages (0-55 plus), school 
ages only (5-14), and miscellaneous ages. The con- 
tiguous age set included seven mutually exclusive 
categories; the school age set included six non- 
mutually exclusive categories; and the miscellaneous 
age set included eight non-mutually exclusive 
categories. 

A stringent criterion was used to determine which 
language by geographic area by age categories \\ould 
be projected. Only those cells having population 
estimates (in the 1976 SIE, the necessary basis for all the 



projections) equal to or greater than three times the 
standard error of the cell sample were included in the 
database for projection. This criterion ensured a 99 per- 
cent positive percent confidence interval. 

Rejecteu Projection Methods 

Four types of projection methodologies were con- 
sidered: mathematical extrapolation, ratios or 
prevalence rates, cohort component methods, and 
economic forecasting-related methods. The n^ethod 
selected was a combination of two of the techniques 
called the Cohort Component Prevalence Rate Method. 

A "straight" cohort-component method was rejected 
because basic data required for this technique did not 
exist at the time of this study. Age-specific fertility and 
mortality rate estin utes were just beginning to be pro- 
duced by selected states, and their reliability had yet to 
be established. Regarding the migration component, 
there were reasonable age-specific estimates of legal 
migrants, but not by state of destination; virtually no 
reliable data existed on illegal immigrants. 
Mathematical extrapolation methods were ruled out for 
basically the same reason — lack of the necessary data. 
The required "good" estimate of a growth rate to pro- 
duce such a projection did not exist. Even if such an 
estimate v/ere available, the projection would be un- 
sound because the entire method would mo.st likely be 
based on one growth rate, given tlie lack of longitudinal 
data required to project such changes in growth rates. 
This growth rate could be expected to change. 
Economic forecasting was rejected becau.se of the lack 
of necessary data. Although population growth was 
subject to economic influences, virtually no data existed 
that allowed quantifying these effects especially when 
dealing with immigrants who were responding to 
economic contributions in both their mother country 
and the United States. 

Assumptions 

The projections used Series II-B, the U.S. Census 
Bureau's illustrative projections of state populations by 
age. Series II-B a.ssumes: (1) a cohort total fertility rate 
of 2.1. which is con.si.stent with the birth expect Hons 
seen in survey data; (2) an increase in life expec.ancy 
from 69.1 to 71.8 years for men and 77 to 81 years for 
women between 1976 and 2050; (3) net immigration of 
4u0,000 persons per year; and (4) a continuation from 
1975 to 2000 of the civilian, non-college interstate 
migration patterns by age for the 1970-1975 period 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1977a, 1979a). While other 
Census Bureau projections could have been used. Series 
II-B had the best se*^ of assumptions concerning future 
levels of fertility, mortality, and migration. Series I was 
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rejected because of an exceedingly high fertilitN 
assumption— 2.7 cohort total fertility rate. Series III 
was not used because of a low fertilit> assumption— 1.7 
cohort total fertility rate. Series II- A and II-C were not 
used because of a seemingl) unrealistic interstate migra- 
tion assumption, continuation of 19654970 rates versus 
no interstate migration. 

Equation §1 assumes constant LEP and NELB rates. 
It was unlikely, however, the two rates would remain 
constant, and the further from the 1976-1978 period, 
the larger the error would be especially with respect to 
the NELB projection. The NELB popuLtion, in par- 
ticular, was most likely growing at a rate somewhat dif- 
ferent from the total population. 

Spanish Differential Growth Rate 

While there are no direct measures of the NELB 
population growth rate, other measures can be used to 
approximate this growth. For example, surrogate 
measures for Spanish langv age growth exist in other 
data sources. One example is the growth of the Spanish 
origin population found in current population sur\e>s. 

A differential growth rate was applied for Spanish 
NELBs, because they are growing at a faster rate than 
the rest of the NELB population in general and the total 
U.S. population. This differential growth rate was 
calculated from figures in the Current Population 
Surveys, Series P'20. The growth rate of the total U.S. 
population is now about 0.8 percent per \ear, and by 
the >ear 2000 the Census Bureau projects it ma\ fall to 
about 0.4 percent per year or it ma> stay constant, 
depending on future fertilit). For this stud), the 0 8 
percent growth figure for the total U.S. population was 
chosen. The growth rate of the Spanish origin popula- 
tion, in contrast, is approximately 2.2 percent per year. 
The differential growth rate is 1.4 percent per year (2.2 
percent minus 0.8 percent). This growth rate differen- 
tial was projected for more than one year by using the 
basic compound interest or geometric progession for- 
mula. The annual growth rate for each projection year 
was calculated for each state/age group, and the dif- 
ferential of 1.4 percent per annum greater was applied 
for the Spanish NCLB group. See Appendix C for fur- 
ther discussion. 

Age Disag(^regation 

Another issue concerned the manipulation of pub- 
lished data by age to correspond to the age categories 
required in this study. While the SIE data were 
available by single years nnd could therefore be ag- 
gregated in any way desired. Bureau of the Census 
population projections for states were produced in in- 



tervals varying from five to forty years. Therefore, it 
was necessary to utilize two standard demographic 
techniques to disaggregate the data. The first broke teii- 
year age intervals into two five-year bands by fitting a 
second-degree function through three consecutive cen- 
tral points of the decennial groups (Arriaga 1968, 295). 

Once data by five-year intervals were determined, 
formula was used to create one-year age categories. The 
formula involved fitting a fourth-degree polynominal 
through five points with an adjustment for the sixth 
point (Shy rock and Siegel 1971, 699-702; Wolfenden 
1954, 152-156). The result was a smoothed single-year 
age distribution. 



Techninue for Determining 
Limited-English-Proficiency Estimates 

The methodology used was to derive state- and 
language-specific LEP estimates by linking a language 
proficiency test with a larger, census-type survey via a 
surrogate language measure, known as a MELP 
(measure of limited English proficiency). The CESS in- 
vestigation, designed to provide this linkage, used a 
language proficiency test known as the Language 
Measurement and Assessment Inventories (LM & AI) an 
indirect, discrete-point instrument having eleven dif- 
ferent forms, one each for ages 5-14. The LM & AI was 
objectiv e based, built by expert consensus, and covered 
all four language skills— reading, writing, speaking, 
and understanding. This test was administered to 1,909 
children ages 5-14. Where the SIE identifies non- 
English-language-background persons of all ages, the 
CESS identifies NELBs and LEPs only in the 5-14 age 
group. 

A set of cutoff scores was determined for each age to 
which the LM & AI was administered in order to 
classify indiv iduals as LEP or non-LEP. This results in a 
CESS estimate of 2.6 million 5- to 14-year-old LEP 
children out of 3.8 million NELBs of the .same ages. In 
order to obtain LEP rates fur the current study, a new 
MELP was devised to provide the linkage needed be- 
tween the highly aggregated, small-sample CESS and 
the more comprehensive coverage of the SIE. 

The new MELP consisted of two items — children's 
indicated ability to speak and understand English and 
their family income (above or below $15,000). The real 
basis of this MELP vva<; the language item* The family 
income item was only cross-classified with the speak- 
and-understand response "very well." Empirical testing 
indicated the use of the family income item was not 
helpful in discriminating LEP from non-LEP for the 
other speak-and-understand responses — "well," "not 
well (more than a few words)," "not well (just a few 
words)," "not at all," and "no answers." 
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A probabilistic approach was used to link the CESS 
and the SIE with the MELP. First, the MELP items 
were selected from the CESS data set and arranged in a 
matrix. The probabilities (proportions) of persons being 
LEP (based on the LM & AI) were determined for each 
cell of the matrix. Once those probabilities were pro- 
duced, they were applied to the same cells of SIE data 
to generate LEP estimates. 

The CESS data were used to produce LEP-to-NELB 
ratios (LEP Rates) for the following language/ 
geographic categories: Spanish-speaking in (1) Califor- 
nia, (2) Texas, (3) New York, (4) rest of nation, and (5) 
non-Spanish-speaking NELB for the entire nation. 
When thes" . LEP rates were applied to the SIE data via 



the MELP, it was possible to produce disaggregated 
LEP estimates for all languagcstate categories. Not all 
uf these categories weic reported due to the standard of 
errors of NELP In the SIE. The categories, for which 
figures were reported, must meet the criteria that the 
NELB estimate be more than three times its standard 
error. 

For a comparison of LEP rates taken directly from 
the CESS and those derived from the SIE by application 
of the MELP, refer to Table 2 (see Appendix D). In 
general, the LEP rates from the SIE-and-MELP system 
are slighth lower than those from the CESS. This 
discrepanc) can be attributed to \ariances in the 
response patterns to the MELP item questions in the 
two surveys. 
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Chapter III: 



Projections of Non-English- Language- 
— Background (NELB) Persons 



This chapter presents projections of non-English- 
language-background (NELB) persons to the year 
2000. Since it was necessary to project NELBs before 
LEPs, NELB results are discussed first. The LEP pro- 
jections are discussed in Chapter IV. NELB results are 
given in the following sequence: overview, results by 
language, results by age, results by state, results by 
language and age, and results by language and state. 
In contrast to LEP results, which are available only for 
5- to 14-year-olds, NELB results are given for all age 
groups. 

Due to unanticipated changes in fertility, mortality, 
and migration patterns, these results are not forecasts 
or predictions of actual changes in number, but rather 
represent :he best projections possible given the 
available data and current trends. 

Overview 

In the entire United States, the total number of 
NELBs is projected to increase from approximately 28 
million in 1976 (the base year) to 30 million in 1980, 
34.7 million in 1990, and 39.5 million in 2000. 

NELB Results by Language 

NELB results by language are shown in Figure 2 (see 
Appendix E) and Table 8 (see Appendix D). Of all 
NELBs during any year, the largest single language- 
background group is Spanish which comprise 10.6 
million NELBs in 1976 (38 percent of the total NELB 
population). Spanish NELBs increase to 11.8 million 
in 1980, 13.2 million in 1985, 14.8 million in 1990, 
16.4 million in 1995, and 18.2 million in 2000 (46 per- 
cent of the total NELB population). 



Asian NELBs risestcadilj from 1.8 million in 1976 
to 1.9 million in 198G, 2 million in 1985, 2.1 million in 
1990, and 2.2 million in 1995 and 2000. 

Non-Spanish and non-Asian NELBs (combined) in- 
crease from 15.5 million in '976 to 16.3 million in 
1980, 17 million in 1985, 17.8 million in 1990, 18.5 
million in 1995, and 19 million in 2000. 

In the 1976 base year, the .sj)ccific language- 
background categories containing more than one 
million persons are: Spanish, 10.6 million; Italian, 2.9 
million; German, 2.7 million; French, 1.9 million, and 
Polish, 1.5 million. 

NELB Results by Age 

These results are presented in Figure 3 (see Appendix 
E) and Table 9 (see Appendix D). The number of 
NELBs in the 0- to 4-year-old band is j)rojcK;ted to rise 
steadily from 1.8 million in 1976 to 2 million in 1980, 
2.4 million in 1985, and reach a plateau of 2.G million 
in 1990, 1995, and 2000. 

The 5-14 age group, the school-age band studied in 
the CESS, shows a distinctly different j)attern. In 1976 
this age group has 3.8 million NELBs, but drops to 3.6 
million 1980 then rises conbistcntly in the rcniainui); 
projection years (3.7 million in 1985, 4.2 million in 
1990, 4.8 million in 1995, and 5.1 million in 2000). This 
pattern is explained in terms of the annual U.S. birth 
rate. Except for the period 1968-1971, the annual 
number of births in the United States dropped stcadilj 
from the late 1050s until 1976. As these .successivcK 
smaller birth cohorts (i.e., those born during the .same 
year) reach school-age, the size of the school age 
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po|)nlalion after 1976 will be expected to decline. 

The 15-24 age Krou|) show less overall growth than 
the 5-14 age group and declines in numbers at a dif- 
ferent time. In 1976 the 15- to 24-\ear.old NELBs 
number 38 million; in 1980, 4.1 million, in 1985, 4 
million; in 1990 and 1995, 3.7 million; and in 2000, 4.3 
million. 

By contrast the two older age categories. 35-54 and 
55-plus increase steadily from 1976 to 2000. The 35-54 
age group rises dramatically from 7 million in 1976 to 
7 4 million in 1980, 8.4 million in 1985, 9.9 million in 
1990, 11.7 million in 1995, and 13.1 million in 2000. A 
slightly less dramatic increase is shown by the 55-phis 
age band, which rises from 7.9 million in 1976 to 8.8 
million in 1980, 9,5 million in 1985, 9.9 million in 1990, 
10.3 million in 1995, and 11 million in 2000. 

NELB Results by Stale 

As shown in Figure 4 (see Appendix and Tables 10 
through 12 (see Appendix D). in 1976 there is a strong 
geographic concentration of NELBs in California, New 
York, and Texas. California NELBs increase steadily 
from the 1976 figure of 5.2 million to the 2000 figure of 
8.3 million. In New York. NELBs increase monotoni- 
cally from 4.4 million in 1976 to 5.1 million in 2000. 
Texas NELB numbers rise dramatically from 3 million 
in 1976 to 5,6 million in 2000. The combined concc.i- 
tration of NELBs in these three states is 45 percent of all 
NELBs in 1976 and 48 percent in 2000. Because the 
number of NELBs increases more strongly in Californi;i 
and Texas than in New York, the percentage of all U.S. 
NELBs located in New York falls from 16 percent in 
1976 to 13 percent in 2000. In contrast, the percentage 
of all U.S. NELBs living in California rises from 19 per- 
cent to 21 percent between 1976 and 2000; the parallel 
figures for Texas are 11 percent in 1976 to 14 percent in 
2000. 

NELB Results by Language and Age 

As seen in Figures 5 through 10 (.see Appendix E) and 
Table 13 (see Appendix D), the Spanish NELB group i.s 
much younger than the rest of the NELBs. and this con 
figuration becomes more pronounced with the passage 
of time. In 1976. 2.4 million Spanish NELBs. ages 5- 14. 
constituted 62 percent of alio to 14 \ ear-old NELB.s, 
while the 10.8 million estimate for total Spanish NELBs 
accoimlcd for 38 percent of all NELBs in 1S76. This 
5- to 14 year old Spanish NELB group grows to 2.8 
million (67 percent of 5- to 14 \car-old NELBs) in 1990 
and 3.5 million (70 percent of 5- to 14 Ncar-old NELBs) 
in 2000. 

The age structure of the Asian language group largely 



|)arallels the rtxsults for NELBs as a whole, exce|)t m the 
older age groups. While all NELBs tend to ha\e lower 
estimates for the 35-54 age group tlian the 5.>|)lus age 
group in 1976 (6.9 million versus 7.9 nnlhon), 1980 (7.4 
million \ersus8.S million), and 19S5 (8.4 million versus 
9.4 million), (lie reverse is true of Asians. The A«\an 
figure.; for IIkvsc years are 1976 (490,000 versus 2.S0,(hH), 
1980 (510,000 versus 310,000), and )%o (570,000 ver- 
.sus 330,000). After 1985, the 35-54 a^'.c ^roup o\ertakts 
the 55-plus age group for NELBr. as a whole. For 
/\sians, the dominance of this 35-54 age group is evrn 
more pronounced. 

Tlie grou|)ing of languagt^ classified as non-Spamsli/ 
n(m-/\sian in this sludv's tables is notable for its almost 
complete contrast with Spanish NELBs ni agestn. lure. 
While there are more Spanish than non-Span.sli/non- 
Asian in the age grou|)s 0-34 inclusive, the non- 
Spanish/non-/\sian group has more individuals in the 
35-54 and 55-plus age groups. This is true through all of 
the projection years. This fact, however, obscuras the 
tremendous growth of Spanisi* NELBs in the 35-54 age 
group, which grows from 2.2 million in 1970 to 5.2 
million in 2000 (236 percent growth). On the other 
hand, the population of non-Spanish/non-.isian NELBs 
in the 35-54 age group grows from 4.2 mi"ion in 1976 to 
7 million in 2000 (66 percent growUi). The55-plu'^ non- 
Spanish/non-/\sian group grows steadily from 6.6 
million in 1976 to 8.7 million in 2000 (31 percent 
growth). The growth of the 35-54 age group to .surpass 
the 55-plus age group for all NELBs in the ISIJO, 1995, 
and 2000 projections relies heavily on the expLave 
growth of the number of Spanish NELBs in the 35-54 
age group. 

When percentages of NELBs in the 5- 14 or .school-age 
group and in the oldest age group (.55-plus) were com- 
pared by language background, Spanish NELBs were 
generally younger than Asian NELBs. who in turn were 
younger than non-Spanish/non-/\sian NELBs. For ex- 
ample, in 1976, 22.6 percent of Spanish NELBs were 
5-14 years old, compared to 13.6 percent of Asian 
NELBs and 7.7 percent of non-Spanish/non-Asian 
NELBs. In 1976, 9.6 perc-enl of Spanish NELBs wt re 55 
or older, compared with 15.3 percent of Asian NKLBs 
and 42.4 percent of mm-Spanish* non-Asian NELBs. 
Simitar percentages occur for the remaunng projeclum 
years. 

A mure .striking contrast in percentages was evident 
in focusing on .specific languages within the non- 
Spanish;noii-A>ian categorj. In 1976, nian\ language 
groups in this calcgur\ had extrenicK high percentages 
in the 55'plus age group. Fur example, 67 percent of 
Scandinavian NELBs. 61 percent of Yiddish NELBs, oh 
percent of Russian NELBs, 55 percent of Polish NELBs, 
47 percent of German NELBs, and 43 percent of Italian 
NELBs were ages 55 or older. 
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NELB Results by Language and Major States 

As shown in Figures 11 through 16 (see Appendix E) 
and Table 14 (see Appendix D), California with 2.9 
million (28 percent), Texas with 2.6 million (24 per- 
cent), and New York with 1.4 million (14 percent) ac- 
count for 66 percent of all Spanish NELBs in the United 
States during 1976. By 2000, California and Texas in- 
crease their shares to 5.3 million (29 percent) and 5 
million (27 percent); New York grows to 2 million (11 
percent) of the national total. By 2000, the combined 
total of these the states is 12.3 million (68 percent). 
Other significant increases from 1976 to 2000 occur in 
Florida (800,000 to 1.6 million), Arizona (400,000 to 
800,000), and New Mexico (400,000 to 800,000). 

In 1976 the Asian population is concentrated mostly 
in California with 700,000 (39 percent), Hawaii with 
240,000 (13 percent), and New York with 180,000 (10 
percent). By 2000, California and Hawaii show gains to 
900,000 (42 percent) and 340,000 (15 percent), while 
New York stays at 180,000 (now 8 percent). Between 
1976 and 2000, Texas steadily increases from 67,000 to 
88,000 Asian NELBs. 

In 1976 the non-Spanish/non-Asian NELB popula- 
tion is concentrated mostly in New York with 2.8 
million (18 percent) and California with 1.5 million (10 
percent). By 2000 New York is still at 2.8 million (14 
percent), and California has grown to 2 million (10 per- 
cent). During this period, Pennsylvania grows from 1.1 
million to 1.2 million. New Jersey grows from 1 million 
to 1.1 million, and Illinois is stable at 1 million. This 
fact generally reflects that the growth of the non- 



Spanish/non- Asian group from 16 million to 19 million 
occurs primarily in the taster growing areas of the coun- 
tr> w here the non-Spanish/ non- Asian group i.s currenth 
not concentrated. 

Aside from these larger language groups, there are 
some significant concentrations of less populous in- 
di\idual language groups in particular states. In 1976, 
199,000 (37 percent) of the Chinese in the United 
States, 248,000 (47 percent) of the Filipinos, 194,000 
(44 percent) of the Japanese, 161,000 (33 percent) of the 
Portuguese, and 3 million (28 percent) the Spanish 
reside in California. B> the year 2000, these figures rise 
to 259,000 (39 percent) of the Chinese, 322,000 (50 per- 
cent) of the Filipinos, 252,000 (47 percent) of the 
Japanese, 209,000 (35 percent) of the Portuguese, and 
5.4 million (29 percent) the Spanish. New York has high 
concentrations of man> language groups, such as Yid- 
dish (403,000 [47 percent] in 1976, to 406,000 [39 per- 
cent] by 2000) i Italian (995,000 [34 percent] in 1976 
and 1 million [28 percent] in 2000); Greek (161,000 [30 
percent] in 1976 and 163,000 [24 percent] in 2000); and 
Chinese (107,000 [20 percent] in 1976 and 107,000 [16 
percent] in 2000). Navajos are clustered in New Mexico 
(76,000 [48 percent] in 1976 and 108,000 [48 percent] in 
2000) and in Arizona (61,000 [39 percent] 1976 and 
103,000 [46 percent] in 2000). Massachusetts has 
164,000 (34 percent) of the nation s Portuguese in 1976 
and 195,000 (33 percent) in 2000. Louisiana houses 
524,000 (27 percent) of the U.S. French population in 
1976 and 628,000 (26 percent) in 2000. In 1976, 
115,000 (26 percent) of the U.S. Japanese lives in 
Hawaii, compared with 163,000 (30 percent) in 2000. 
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Chapter TV: 



Projections of Limited-English- 
Proficient (LEP) Pe..3ns 



This chaptei presents projections of limited-English- 
proficient (LEP) persons to the year 2000. These LEP 
projections are gi\en onl\ for 5- to 14-\ear-olds, that is, 
the age group used in the Children's English and Ser- 
vices Study (CESS). The LEP projections arc offerc ^ in 
this sequence: overview, results by bnguage, results by 
age, results by state, results by language and age, and 
results by language and state. As with the NELB results, 
the LEP results arc projections, not predictions, due to 
possible future changes in trends of fertilit\, mortality, 
and migration. 

Overview 

The total number of LEP children ages 5-14 in the 
United States in 1976 are approximately 2.5 million, 
dropping to 2.4 million in 1980 and 1985, and gradual- 
1\ increasing to 2.8 million in 1990 and 3.4 million in 
2000. The 2.5 million figure can be compared with the 
finding of 2.4 million LEP children in the same age 
band in the 1978 CESS-. This comparison is not surpris- 
ing since the LEP projections show a decline from 2.5 
million in 1976 to 2.4 million m 1980 and 1985; the 
CESS results also capture this decline. These data 
reflect U.S. population projections showing temporary 
declines in younger age groups about the same time. 

LEP Results by Language 

Between 1976 and 2000 there is an increase of 
880,000 LEP persons. Of this figure, 840,000 persons 



(95.5 percent) are Spanish LEPs. This result is a pro- 
duct of the higher growth rate for Spanish speakers, the 
concentration of Spanish LEPs in the 5-14 age band, 
and higher LEP rates for this group. 

Results of limited-English-proficiency projections b\ 
language are shown in Figure 17 (see Appendix E) and 
Table 15 (see Appendix D). Spanish LEPs number 1.8 
million in 1976, dropping to 1.7 million in 1980, return- 
ing to 1.8 million in 1985, and rising to 2.1 million in 
1990, 2.5 million in 1995, and 2.6 million (an overall 
rise from 71 percent of all LEPs in 1 '"'^ to 77 percent in 
2000). 

Asian LEPs also show a tempoK decline. In 1976 
there are 130,000, dropping to 12 ,000 in 1980 and 
110,000 in 1985, returning to 120,000 in 1990, and ris- 
ing to 130,000 in 1995 and 2000. 

The remaining group of LEPs (non-Spanish/non- 
Asian) total 600,000 in 1976 and 1980, declining to 
500,000 in 1985, and returning to 600,000 by 2000. 

A portion of the differing language results can be ex- 
plained by variations in LEP rates (LEP-to-NELB 
ratios). Children ages 5-14 of Asian or other non- 
Spanish language backgrounds, with occasional excep- 
tions, have LEP rates in the range of 0.41 to 0.53, with 
a composite ratio of 0.50 (meaning that 50 percent of 
the NELBs in these groups are also LEP). LEP rates 
below 0.50 are found for such NELB group as Filipino, 
French, German, Greek, Japanese, Korean, and Polish. 
LEP rates of 0.50 to 0.60 occur for Chinese, Italian, 
and Portuguese NELBs. Yiddish and Navajo NELBs 
ha\e LEP rates of 0.60 to 0.70. The highest LEP rate, 
0.75, is found for Spanish and Vietnamese NELBs. In 



The figure of 3.6 million LEPs in the CESS is based on extrapolation for the entire 4-18 age band. 




most cases \\here a language minoritj group is older 
and more integrated into U.S. societ>, the ratios are 
smaller. Those LEPs newh arri\ed in the United States 
and those cultural!) .separated from the mainstream of 
societ), the Na\ajo, for example, ha\ e higher ratios. 

While LEP rates for individual languages were 
assumed to be constant across time for the projections, 
the predominance of growth b> the Spanish group 
raised the national a^erage LEP rate from 0.65 in 1976 
to 0.68 in 2000. The 0.65 figure reflects 2.5 million 5- to 
14-year-old LEP children (1.8 million Spanish and 
700,000 non-Spanish) versus 3.8 million 5- to 14-> ear- 
old NELB children (2.4 million Spanish and 1.4 million 
non-Spanish) in 1976. The 0.68 figure reflects 3.4 
million 5- to 14-yeai-old LEP children (2.6 million 
Spanish and 800,000 non- Spanish) \ersus 5 million 5- to 
14-year-old NELB children (3.5 million Spanish and 
1.5 million non-Spanish) in 2000. 

LEP Results by Age 

The 5- to 9-year-old LEP group numbers 1.3 million 
in 1976, dropping to 1.2 million in 1980 and 1985, and 
rises to 1.5 million in 1990 and 1.8 million in 1995 and 
2000. The 10- to 14-year-old LEPs number 1.3 million in 
1976, 1.2 million in'l980 and 1985, 1.3 million in 1990, 
1.4 million in 1995, and 1.6 million in 2000. This results 
in a slightly greater overall increase in 5- to 9-year-old 
LEPs than in 10- to 14-year-old LEPs. These results are 
shown in Figure 18 (see Appendix E) and Table 16 (see 
Appendix D). 

It is assumed the LEP rate (LEP-to-NELB ratio) will 
drop as children grow older because of their longer ex- 
posure to an English-speaking environment. This 
assumption, however, is not fully supported by the 
results. Except for Spanish children, the 12- to 14-year- 
olds have a higher LEP rate than the 10- to 11-year- 
olds. Reasoa'J for such patterns are not clear. One possi- 
ble explanation is there are more immigrants ages 12-14 
or older entering the United States. Legal immigration 
data seem to provide evidence supporting this state- 
ment. In 1978, the proportion of all immigrants ages 
10-19 was about one-third greater than for immigrants 
less than age 10 (9.5 percent versus 7.3 percent) (U.S. 
Department of Justice, 1978). This pattern is consistent 
for all language categories. 

LEP Results by State 

State LEP projections are presented in Figure 19 (see 
Appendix E) and Tables 17 and 18 (see Appendix D). 
Two of the three main slates in which LEPs are concen 
trated show o\erall increases to the year 2000 despite 
.some temporary plateaus. California LEPs number 



600,000 in 1976, 1980, and 1985, tKen rise steadily to 
700,000 in 1990, 800,000 in 1995, and 900,000 in 2000. 
Texas LEPs total 500,000 in 1976 and 1980, 600,000 in 
1985, 700,000 in 1990, 800,000 in 1995, and 900.000 iu 
2000. In contrast. New York LEPs total 500,000 in 
1976, 400,000 in 1980 and 1985, and 500,000 in 1995 
and 2000. 

The projection of the total LEP population concen- 
trated in three states rises from 63 percent in 1976 to 67 
percent in 2000. These figures compare w ilh 45 percent 
of all NELBs concentrated in these states in 1976 and 48 
percent of all NELBs in 2000. This clearly indicates that 
in these states LEPs are more highly concentrated than 
NELBs. 

There is a large variation in LEP rates (LEP-to- 
NELB ratio) by state. While the Spanish LEP rate in 
New York is 0.92, it is only 0.58 in Florida. Figures for 
Texas and California, 0.79 and 0.77, are comparable to 
the national rate. This seems to suggest that Cubans 
(concentrated in Florida) are much more proficient in 
English than Chicanos (Texas and California), who are 
in turn much more proficient than LEPs of Puerto 
Rican background (New York). 

Another possible explanation for the variation in LEP 
rates by state is that the greater proportion of NELBs in 
a community, the higher the LEP rate. California, 
however, which in 1976 had a larger share of all 5- to 
14-year-olds of Spanish language background in the 
United States than did New York (27 percent versus 15 
percent), had a LEF rate of 0.77 for that group, scarce- 
ly larger than the comparable national rate. 

LEP Results by Language and Age 

As shown in Figures 20 through 25 (see Appendix E) 
and Table 19 (see Appendix D), Spanish LEPs ages 5-9 
total 900,000 in 1976, 800,000 in 1980, 900,000 in 1985, 
1.1 million in 1990, and 1.4 million in 1995 and 2000. 
Older (10- to 14-year-old) Spanish LEPs total 900,000 
in 1976, 1980, and 1985, 1 million in 1990 and 1995, 
and 1.2 million in 2000. These figures show that be- 
tween 1976 and 2000 the number of younger Spanish 
LEPs grows slightly faster than that of older Spanish 
LEPs. 

Asian LEP children ages 5-9 total 70,000 in 1976, 
63,000 in 1980 and 1985, 74,000 in 1990, 84,000 in 
1995, and 81,000 in 2000. Asian LEPs ages 10-14 
number 56,000 in 1976, 52,000 in 1980, 48,000 in 1985, 
47,000 in 1990, 49,000 in 1995, and 52,000 in 2000. 
These figures show a pronounced increase in the 
number of younger Asian LEPs and a slight drop in the 
number of older Asian LEPs between 1976 and 2000. 

Non-Spanish; non- Asian LEPs ages 5-9 total 300,000 
in 1976, 1980, 1985, and 1990, nearly 400,000 in 1995, 
and 300,000 in 2000. Older 10- to 14-year-old non- 
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Spanish/non-Asian LEPs number approximately 
300,000 each of the projection years. This indicates lit- 
tle change in the numbers for both of these age groups 
in the non-Spanish/non-Asian category. 

The LEP rate (LEP-to-NELB ratio) exhibits little 
variation within a language group, but considerable 
difference across language groups. Spanish LEP rates 
are clustered around 0.75 for all age groups, while all 
non-Spanish LEP rates tend to cluster around 0.50. In 
general, the Spanish 5-9 age group has a Jightl> higher 
LEP rate (0.76) than the 10-11 and 12-14 age groups, 
which have rates of 0.74 and 0.73. B> contrast, the non- 
Spanish groups have LEP rates for these same age 
groups of 0.50, 0.48, and 0.51. 



LEP Results by Language and Major States 

Figures 26 through 31 (see Appendix E) and Table 20 
(see Appendix D) show projection results by language 
and state. The major concentration of 1976 LEP 
children is for Spanish speakers in California with 
500,000, Texas with 480,000, and New York with 
330,000. Together these states account for 52 percent of 
all LEP children. By 2000 the figures grow to a 60 per- 
cent share of all LEP children— 780,000 in California, 
820,000 in Texas, and 410,000 in New York. Of the 
total growth of 880,000 LEP children projected be- 
tween 1976 and 2000, 700,000 (79.5 percent) are just 
from the Spanish-speaking LEPs in these three states. 
Texas shows the most dramatic growth with 70 percent. 



followed b\ California with 56 percent, and New Yo k 
with 25 percent. Spanish LEPs in Florida grow fron 
76,000 in 1976 to 150,000 in 2000 (97 percent growth), 
and in Arizona from 52,000 to 103,000 (96 percent 
growth). While Texas surpasses California in the 
number of Spanish LEPs in 1980 (547,000 versus 
513,000), California maintains its lead as the state w ith 
the largest number of LEPs overall (902,000) follovved 
by Texas (853,000) in the year 2000. 

The gain in non-Spanish LEPs from 1976 to 2000 is 
only 40,000 which is widely dispersed on a national 
le\ el. Non-Spanish LEPs decline in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and Ohio, where they are most concen- 
trated. The non-Spanish LEP total for these states drops 
from 225,000 in 1976 to 204,000 in 2000. This is almost 
compensated for, however, by the gain from 104,000 to 
117,000 in California alone. 

There also are significant variations in LEP rates 
(LEP-to-NELB ratio) by language and state; the highest 
is 0.92 for the Spanish in New York, and the lovvc^^ is 
0.41 for the Filipinos in Hawaii. The Spani>h group 
ranges from 0.54 in Oregon to 0.92 in New York. Texas 
and California, where the Spanish population is most 
concentrated, have LEP rates of 0.77 and 0.79. Despite 
the fact that most states have lower Spanish LEP rates, 
the high rates in California, New York, and Texas 
brought the national Spanish LEP rate up to 0.75. By 
contrast, the Asian group ranges from 0.46 in Alaska to 
0.63 in Oregon with a national Asian LEP rate of 0.50. 
The non-Spanish/non-Asian group ranges from 0.43 in 
Iowa to 0.63 in Arizona. The national non- 
Spanish/non-Asian LEP rate is 0.50 
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Chapter V: 

Caveats 



It would have been desirable to make separate cohort 
component projections of the number of persons in 
each language and age group in each state. However, 
the available data did not provide the quantity and type 
of information needed to do this. Consequently, much 
of the project*s work consisted of devising an alternative 
projection methodology. The value of the project's 
work resided as much in its account of the problems in- 
volved in devising an alternative projection 
methodology as in projecting the numbers themselves. 
This study should be viewed as a first approximation, 
which because of the lack of requisite data produced 
numbers that must be carefully and cautiously used. 

This discussion specifies reasons why the projected 
numbers of NELB and LEP persons should be used with 
caution, and indicates problems which the next projec- 
tion effort should take into account and, if possible, 
resolve. 

The projection methodology involved the prevalence 
rate technique in which a set of prevalence rates are ap- 
plied to a base population, which is projected separate- 
ly. This technique is often used to project school enroll- 
ment and labor force participation. 

The project used the most recent Census Bureau pro- 
jection of the U.S. population, by states and age groups, 
for its base population projection. Once the Measure of 
English Language Proficiency (MELP) was defined, the 
prevalence rates were obtained by calculating (using 
1976 Survey of Income and Education and Children's 
English and Services Study data), in specified age 
categories the proportion of NELBs and the proportion 
of LEPs within the NELBs. There were problems in- 
volved in making decisions regarding both the base 
population and the prevalance rates. The following 



discussion deals first with the base population issues 
then with issues concerning the prevalence rates. 

Base Population Issues 

Four main issues were evident regarding the base 
population figures; (1) lack of usable information about 
illegal immigration; (2) lack of reliable information 
about the refugee influx; (3) inability to differentiate 
growth rates and age structure of the base population 
by all relevant language groups; and (4^ iC of only one 
of the Census Bureau's available popuL n projection 
series. 

Illegal Immigration 

In a review of all available studies, the Census 
Bureau found that the number of illegal aliens in the 
United States was variously estimated from 2.9 to 12 
million (Siegel, Passel, and Robinson, 1980). Many of 
these estimates were strictly guesswork, while othcs 
were based on methodo^ns^ical studies. The studies have 
relied on various data sources and discrepancies in 
public reports ranging from the Mexican census to birth 
and death registrations in the United States, In all of 
these, certain assumptions have been called into doubt 
or the authors themselves have provided ver) large 
margins of error. Siegel, Passel, and Robinson con- 
cluded there were between 3.5 million and 6 million il 
legal aliens in the United States in 1978. 

Aside from the size of the illegal alien population w as 
the rate of flow of this population into the United 
States. Estimates were furthc-* complicated by a very 
large gross flow from Mexico into the United States, ac- 
companied by a large outflow of illegal aliens back to 
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Mexico. To determine the demographic and geographic 
distributions of the net illegal aliens was to engage in 
guesswork of the highest order. With no definiti\e 
source to draw on and w ith an o\ erw helming probabili- 
l> of error, illegal immigration into the United States 
was not addressed in this study. 

Refugees 

Ad hoc political decisionmaking regarding the admis- 
sion of refugees into the United States was not amenable 
to systematic projection methodolog>\ The recent influx 
of refugees from Indochina and Cuba also is not 
reflected in this study. A November 1980 study by 
NCES (Goor, 1980) indicated that almost 100,000 In- 
dochinese children (ages 5-18) resided in the United 
States as of October 31, 1979; this was almost double 
the reported number for the 1977-1978 school year. The 
recency and the volatility of the rate of flow of these 
figures indicates the difficulty of considering world 
political events in making population projections. 
Whether this population can be measured by the NELB 
criteria applied to other language groups is not current- 
ly known. Also, the ultimate geographic distribution of 
these recent arrivals may be considerably more concen- 
trated than current sketchy figures indicate. While the 
Indochinese language groups will certainly have a large 
impact on education planning, reliable projections of 
the ultimate dimension of this population will have to 
await a more detailed description of the population, as 
well as a cooling of the tensions that created this sudden 
explosion of displaced people. The 1980 census should 
go a long way toward providing answers about the In- 
dochinese refugees. Due to the recency of the Cuban m- 
flux there was no current, reliable information concern- 
ing their number and characteristics, nor will the 1980 
Census be able to help. 

Language Group Growth Rates and Age Structure 

There was no direct information available on the fer- 
tility, mortality, and immigration components of 
population growth for language groups. This resulted in 
reliance on the U.S. population as the "parent" popula- 
tion for projection purposes. The assumption was that 
each state/age/language group would grow at the same 
rate as the corresponding state/age group for the 
population as a whole. The Spanish language group 
was computed to grow at 1.4 percent per year faster in 
each of these categories. 

The major difficulty with this technique was that the 
age distributions of the individual language groups dif- 
fered considerably. The non-Spanish European 
language groups were considerably older than the U.S. 
population, while the Spanish group was much 
younger. 

These differences in age structure ver>- likely reflected 



rates of natural increase (i.e., the differences between 
births and deaths per 1,000 population), which were 
high for the Spanish aiid low for the non-Spanish Euro- 
pean language groups. The> also ma> have reflected a 
considerable difference in net immigration, given that 
migrants were usually young adults. Consequently, 
while the higher estimated growth rate of the Spanish- 
speaking population (compared with the U.S. popula- 
tion) was reasonable, the assumption that other 
language groups would grow at the same rate as the 
U.S. population implied an unreasonably high growth 
rate for the non-Spanish European groups. Hence, the 
older European language groups may have been 
overestimated. The most extreme example was the Yid- 
dish language group, which was overwhelmingly older 
than 55, (60 percent), and should have declined in ab- 
solute numbers; yet, due to the methodology, grows 17 
percent (850,000 to 1 million) between 1976 and 2000. 

Asian language groups, although not as young as 
Spanish language group, were younger than most of the 
other language groups. Therefore, the assumption that 
they would grow at the same rate as the U.S. popula- 
tion very likely resulted in projected numbers that were 
too small for some Asian groups. This source of 
underestimation of Asians vas distinct from the large 
influx of Asian refugees in the late 1970s, which was not 
taken into account. 

Census Bureau Projection Series 

The use of only one of the Census Bureau's popula- 
tion projection series (Series II) implied that it was 
judged the most reasonable. Users of the projected 
numbers, however, should make their own assessment 
of which Census Bureau alternative— involving dif- 
ferent assumptions about fertilit>, mortality, and 
migration— is the most reasonable. The accuracy of the 
projected numbers depended in part on how close the 
actual trends of fertility, mortality, and migration from 
1976 to 2000 were to trends contained in the single 
population projection series used in projecting NELB 
and LEP populations in this study. 

Prevalence Rate Issues 

A central assumption regarding prevalence rates was 
that LEP rates would remain constant throughout the 
projection years, 1976 to 2000. This assumption may be 
questioned on a number of grounds, including language 
shift, immigration, effectiveness of schooling, and use of 
a single set of non-Spanish LEP rates to apply to the SIE. 

Language Shift 

Another problem in making projections of language 
use was language shift, especially between generations. 
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While it \va.s assumed that acculturation nuuld result in 
a trend to\vard English usage b> succeeding descen- 
dants from immigrants, this was not reflected in the 
projection methodolog\. Individuals could migrate out 
of a language minority group by intermarriage with the 
language majority group. Such outmigration was not 
reflected in a cohort component model, which assumed 
that individuals who were born into or migrated into a 
population would remain there unless they died or 
physically migrated out. 

Immigration 

The selection of MELP for linking the CESS with the 
SIE involved the use of two variables, "ability to speak 
and understand English," and ^'family income." Im- 
migration probably should have been a vital factor 
here. If an individual was foreign born, recency of ar 
rival was important. Immigration, therefore, was more 
important for trying to project the LEP population than 
for the NELB. 

Effectiveness of Schooling 

One factor impossible to assess was the potential ef- 
fect of school experiences on the rates of limited English 
proficiency for the next several decades. It was not clear 
how many LEP children were receiving appropriate 
education and what the effects would be. There were 
no reliable national evaluations of bilingual education 
in the United States and the general euccio of schooling 
have been debated since the era of the Coleman and 
Jencks reports. Therefore, there were no accurate 
figures that could be used to predict education-based 
changes in the LEP rates (LEP-to-NELB rations) of 
\ arious language and age groups. 

Non-Spanish LEP Rates 

A single set of national LEP rates was computed for 
all non-Spanish language groups and applied to the 



1976 SIE data. Due tu the initial inabilit> to differen- 
tiate among these language groups in regard to LEP 
rates, the non-Spanish LEP estimates and projections 
should be considered less reliable than those for the 
Spanish language population. 

Constancy Assumption 

Another dnTiculty— the use of a constancy assump- 
tion—applied to both NELB and LEP rates. The pro- 
jection method assumed constant LEP and NELB rates. 
However, it was likely that the two rates would not re- 
main constant, and the further from the 1976-1978 
period, the larger the error would be, especially for the 
NELB rate. Without further trend data, it was impossi- 
ble to project varying rates acro.ss time for LEPs and 
NELBs, although the projection numbers varied across 
time because of the use of Census Bureau population 
orojections in the projection algorithm. 

Summary 

Base population issues included lack of usable infor- 
mation about illegal immigration, lack of reliable infor- 
mation about refugees, inability to differentiate growth 
rates and age structure of the base population by all 
relev ant language groups, and use of a single set of Cen- 
sus Bureau population projections. Prevalence rate 
issues included language shift, immigration, effec- 
tiNOcss of schooling, use of a single set of non-Spanish 
LEP rates to appl> to the SIE, and use of an assumption 
of constancy of rate across time. 

Despite these ca\ eats, when this stud> was conducted 
it produced the onh in-depth information about projec- 
tions to NELB and LEP persons to the year 2000 by 
language, age, and state. If the information is used with 
the proper caution, it will be extrcmel\ helpful in 
educational decisionmaking. 
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Chapter VI; 



Summary and Educational 
Implications 



As previoush stated, the number of NELB persuris is 
projected to grow from 28 million in 1976 to 39,5 
million in 2000 unless there are unexpected shifts in 
migration, fertilit\, and mortalitx patterns. Spanish- 
language-background persons increase in absolute 
numbers and in percentage of the total NELB popula- 
tion, from 10.6 million (38%) in 1976 to 18.2 million 
(46%) in 2000. Although all age groups show o\erall 
gains, distinct differences m the number of NELBs ap- 
pear for various age bands, with ''>ounger" age groups 
(5-14, 15-24, and 25-34) experiencmg significant but 
temporary declines, and ''older" age groups (35-54, and 
55-plus) exhibiting more dramatic and stead\ increases 
than younger groups. There is a strong geographic con- 
centration of NELBs in California, New York, and 
Texas, and this concentration increase from 45 percent 
of all NELBs in 1976 to 48 percent in 2000. Spanish- 
language-background NELBs are vuunger than other 
NELBs, and are also more hea\il\ concentrated in these 
states than other NELBs. 

The total number of LEP children ages 5-14 increases 
overall from 1976 to 2000 (2,5 million to 3.4 million) 
although there is a temporar\ drop to 2.4 million in 
1980 and 1985. The numbers of Spanish, Asian, and 
combined non-Spanish/ non- Asian LEPs experience 
slight declines during the 1980s but arc projected to rise 
strongly until 2000, Spanish LEPs increase from 
representing 71 percent of all LEPs in 1976 to 77 per- 
cent in 2000, The highast LEP rates (LEP-to-NELB 
ratio) among non-English-language-background groups 
are among Spanish (0.75), Vietnamese (0.75), Na\ajo 
(0,66), and Yiddish (0,60), compared with the usual 
rate ranging from 0.41 to 0.53. California and Texas 
show overall LEP increases until 2000 iliforiiia, 
600,000 in 1976 to 900,000 in 2000; Texas, 501 .000 in 



1976 to 900,000 in 2000), New York, begins and ends 
with 500,000, declining slightl> to 400,000 during the 
1980s. The proportion of all LEPs residing in Califor- 
nia, New Yolk, and Texas increases as (!oes the percent- 
age of Spanisli-language-background LEPs li\ing in 
these states. 

These results ha\e implications for bilingual educa- 
tion planning. It is clear that Spanish LEPs will become 
an incrcasinglv important factor in educational plan- 
ning over the next two decades. Spanish-language- 
background persons are already the largest group of 
NELBs persons, and their share of LEPs will increase. 
This is due in part to the fact that thev ha\ e higher LEP 
rates than do most other NELBs, meaning a greater 
percentage of the Spanish-language-background 
children ages 5-14 arc limited in their English proficien- 
cy than arc children of the same ages from most other 
language backgrounds. The Spanish NELB group is also 
younger than other NELB groups. These facts indicate 
that educational planners in many agencies will need to 
find ways to meet the bilingual education needs of a 
growing Spanish-language-background clientele. 

The nmnbcrs of Spanish NELBs and LEPs should not 
mask the needs of other groups. The very high LEP 
rates among smaller groups, such as Vietnamese, Nava- 
jo, and Yiddish, iuay be important for educational 
planning. Planning for these groups in areas where their 
numerical concentration is low but their LEP rate is 
high will most certainly be challenging. 

The geographic concentration of NELBs and LEPs in 
California, Texas, and New York should significantly 
influence the allocation of educational funds and pro- 
grains for the next few decades. An important caveat, 
h(nve\er, was that the projections could not foresee or 
take into account siich phenomena as the increasing 
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Cambodian refugee influx or the massive Cuban sea-lift 
operation, both of which have affected geographic con- 
centrations of LEPs. In addition, changes in U.S. im- 
migration policy will certainly affect the projactions. 

An interesting result affecting educational planning is 
that LEP children and younger NELB groups tem- 
porarily decrease in numbers during the 1980s, then in- 
crease again b> the year 2000. This reflects the pro- 
jected temporary decline of younger age groups in 



the total U.S. population and becomes a factor in 
educational planning. 

New projections should be made using 1980 Census 
data. It is important to use the latest and most accurate 
data to make projections, and the 1980 Census promises 
lo be a very useful data set. When this study was con- 
ducted, these projections offered the best available in- 
formation for educational planning for language 
minority groups. 
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Glossary 



CESS (The Children's English and Services Study). A study conducted by the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) with assistance from the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) in spring 1978 to determine the proportion of minority children ages 
5-14 with limited English proficiency. 

CESS Ratios. The ratias of children with limited English proficiency among all language 
minority children obtained with the use of the Language Measurement and /Vsscssment 
Inventories (LM & AI) in the CESS. 

Cohor'. Total Fertility Rate. The average number of lifetime births per woman. 

CPR (Current Population Report). A report published by the U.S. Census Bureau. 

CPS-SLS (Current Population Survey-Survey of Languages Siipploment). A survey 
conducted in 1975 by the Census Bureau for NCES. 

Data Item. Nimieric or coded information that describes a category about which data are 
gathered. 

Data Set. A machine-readable collection of data items about a related set of entities: also 
called a file. 

Estimate. A set of population figures usually produced for intercensal (between censuses) 
periods and after the estimate year in question. 

Forecast. A projection that is accorded a higher degree of probabi'iitv than all other pro- 
jections. 

Interstate Migration. The net mmiber of in- or out-migrants for a given state over a 
specified period of time. 

Language Environment. The- actual language-use contest in which an individual lives, 
consisting primarily of household, work, school, and pla> settings. Many individuals are 
classified as NELB' who do not have nmch contact with a language other than English. 

Language Minority. In this study, this term refers to individuals who meet the NELB 
criterion (see NELB). The usual substantive meaning is a com;iHmity whose usual home 
language is not the socially dominant one and whose language is maintained intergenera- 
tionally, by immigration, or by a combination of the two. 



LEP (limited-English-proficient or limited English proficiency). Persons of non-English 
language background who have been determined by a language test or application of a 
MELP to be limited-English-proficient. 

LEP Cutoff Score. Score on LM & AI below that which an individual is classified as LEP. 

LEP Rate. Ratio of the number of LEP individuals to NELB individuals in a particular 
language/geographic category (LEP-to-NELB ratio). In this study these rates have been 
computed only for the 5-14 age group. 

Life Expectancy (at birth). The average number of years a person can expect to live. 

LM & AI (Language Measurement and Assessment Inventories). A language proficiency 
test ttsed in CESS that has eleven different forms (for ages 5-14) for measuring all four 
language skills— reading, writing, speaking, and understanding. 

MAEP (measure of adult English proficiency). A counterpart to the LM & AI developed 
for use with adults. 

MELP (measure of English language proficiency). A surrogate manner for determining 
LEP estimates based on census-type questions rather than a language proficiency test such 
as the LM & AI. The MELP used for this study consisted of ability to speak and under- 
stand English, cross- classified with familv income. 

MELP Study. A pilot study conducted by the Center for Applied Linguistics in 1975 for 
NCES to determine the feasibility of developing a surrogate measure of English-speaking 
ability from census-type questions. 

Natural Increase. Population growth as a result of the balance between births and deaths. 

NELB (non-English language background). Persons whose usual or second individual 
language, or usual or second household language or mother tongue, is other than English, 
whether or not they usually speak English. 

Projection. A set of population figures produced by merging a set of data, such as the age 
and sex composition of a population, with assumptions concerning future demographic 
behavior (fertility, mortality, and migration rates). 

SIE (Survey of Income and Education). A survey conducted by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census with assistance from NCES in 1976. The survey obtained responses from more 
than 480,000 individuals. This study utilized an extract of the SIE capturing language, 
handicapping conditions, ethnicity, and other demographic characteristics with 
weightings applied to individuals so they represented the entire population of the United 
States. 
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Appendix B: 
NELB, LEP, and MELP 



Three key concepts on which this study's estimates and projections are based— non- 
EngHsh language background (NELB), limited English proficiency (LEP), and measure 
of English language proficiency (MELP)— are examined in this appendix. 

Non-English Language Background (NELB) 

What is the Official Definition of NELB Individuals? 

This study's official definition of NELB individuals was: "Persons wliosc usual or sec- 
ond individual language, usual or second Iwusefwld language, or mother tongue Is other 
than Etiglish, whether or not they usually speak English." 

For the purpose of complete tabulations one of the following technical definitions was 
used to select NELBs if: 

(1) The usual household language was other than English 

(2) The second household language was other than English 

(3) The individuaPs usual language was other than English 

(4) The individuaPs other spoken language was other than English 

(5) The individuaPs mother tongue was other than English. 

These definitions produced the same figures published in the NCES Bulletin (78 B-5), 
"Geographic Distribution, Nativity, and Age Distribution of Language Minorities in the 
United States, Spring 1976." By this definition, there were over 27.9 million NELB in- 
dividuals in the United States in spring 1976. The "if* definers were somewhat deceptive; 
they appeared to indicate a person was defined as NELB by any of three criteria: in- 
dividual language, household la.iguage, or motht^r tongue. The definition was somewh ^t 
morc restrictive because the individual language use questions (3,4) were asked only if: 

(6) The usual or second household language was not English 

(7) The individuaPs mother tongue was not English 

(8) The individual was not born in the United States. 

A complete cross-tabulation of these variables for the SIE data was not seen. It was 
suspected, however, that the number of individuals who were foreign born (8) and 
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reported using a language other than English (3.4) but did not report a non-English 
mother tongue, (5.7) or current residence in a household where a language other than 
English was used (1,2,6) was small. 

The NELB category included not only persons in households in which languages other 
than English were spoken, but also persons ages fourteen and older with non-English 
mother tongues and foreign-born children and adults who spoke languages other than 
English regardless of the household language characteristics (Waggoner, 1980). The addi- 
tional specification of "fourteen and above" came from the fact that mother tongue for 
those under ages fourteen was defined in the SIE by the current household language. 

What Should Be the Definition of NELB? 

The mother tongue specification raised a different issue. The current household 
language was used to define the mother tongue of children ages 0-13. Also the CESS 
study, which continued to be the basis of all LEP estimates, was carried out onl> in 
households where children ages 5-14 were present and where a language other than 
English was spoken "usually or often" (O'Malley, 1981), as defined by questions identical 
to the hou.sehold language questions in the 1976 SIE. 

This study should be a close approximation to the population studied in the CESS, 
ichich was limited to those who currently resided in households where a language other 
than English was currently spoken. This is a much narrower definition of NELB. This 
study used the broader definition of NELB in order to produce numbers consistent with 
those released by NCES. This probably made little difference for children ages 5-14 
(because their mother tongue was defined by their current household language), but ap- 
proximately one-third of the broadly defined NELBs over fourteen years old resided in 
English-only households. (This estimation was based on the various NCES reports from 
the 1976 SIE.) The two definitions of mother tongue were quite different (although the 
magnitude of the practical difference was not known). Also, the presumption that the 
two groups were logically similar was contrary to the emphasis on current language situa- 
tions and usages that was the essence of the language data collected by the SIE, the CESS, 
and the 1980 U.S. Census. (It was assumed those individuals defined as NELB because 
they were foreign born and currently spoke a language other than English, even though 
they did not meet other criteria, constituted a small portion of all NELBs. It would be 
worthwhile to find out preci.sely.) 

In estimating and projecting the NELB population, it made little difference whether 
the broader or narrower (household language only) definition of NELB was used. 
However, when moving on the LEP estimates, the following situations occurred: 

(1) For those ages 5-14 the age by language group LEP rates were available for 
groups with an adequate sample size. With a usable MELP, LEP estimates could 
be made even for populations within this age group for which the CESS study did 
not provide actual LEP rates based on the LM & AI. Most of this age group of 
NELBs will be in households using a language other than English, so the MELP- 
LEP relations found in the CESS study will be directly applicable. 

(2) For those over age fourteen there were no LEP rates from the CESS. Even with a 
usable MELP for the 5-14 age group there was no basis for asserting that this 
MELP was applicable to those over fourteen. Such a MELP might be justified f jr 
those over fourteen who were in non-English households. The researchers strong- 
ly recommend against using any such MELP for those adults who, while thev had 
a non-English mother tongue, were not currently residing in non-Enjilish 
households. 

Any broadening of the NELB definition goes farther away from the grounding in the 
CESS. Using the broad definition of NELB did not make any substantial difference for 
those under fourteen years old. But those over age fourteen, it made LEP j^rojections dif- 
ficult. For this and other reasons, there are no LEP projections in this study for any ase 
group other than ages 5-14. 
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Fourteen- year-olds presented another minor problem. The CESS study included the 
age group 5-14 inclusive, but the SIE asked questions somewhat differently according to 
whether one was 0-13 or fourteen and over. In the SIE for those fourteen and over mother 
tongue was a directly asked item; for those 0-13 mother tongue was imputed from current 
household language. As long as this study was limited to individuals currently residing in 
non-English households this had no practical effect. In using any broader definition of 
NELB, however, this slight disparity must be kept in mind. 

How Does This Study's NELB Definition Compare With Other Language Minority 
Definitions? 

It would be useful to compare the NELB figure with other possible language minority 
definitions. Table 3 (see Appendix D) presents figures for the non-English population in 
the United States by various definitions of non-English, Mother tongue data or older 
figures are not included; all the figures relate to aspects of current language use and are 
comparable in terms of time and the reliability of the estimates. 

TulAe 3 (see Appendix D) demonstrates the effect of the broader definitions of non- 
English or language minority. The 1975 and 1976 broad definitions (the first two sets of 
numbers) are smaller, even though the wording and definition are slightly different. 
Moving from household to individual language reduces the estimate somewhat for 
Spanish and a good deal for other languages (from 17 million to 12 million). When only 
ustial household and individual languages are considered the numbers for Spanish are 
reduced to one-half and for other languages estimates are cut to one-fifth. These usual 
language definitions produce language minority estimates of only 7 million to 9 million, 
in contrast to the 28 million figure using the broad definitions. There are only 350,000 in- 
dividuals under age nineteen who usually use a language other than English or Spanish. 
Reported non-English monolingualism is much rarer— about 1.7 million individuals, 70 
percent of whom are Spanish speakers. Finally, in 1975 about 3,8 million individuals 
report difficulty with English. 

It was not meant to suggest that one of these alternative definitions be substituted for 
the 1976 broad definition. No one definition was better than another for all purposes; the 
choice of which one to use was dictated by the analytic task at hand. The broad defini- 
tions were indicated if researchers wished to include individuals with language 
backgrounds other than English. The broad definition might also have been useful as an 
indication of actual language use if it could be demonstrated that individuals tended to 
seriously under-report the degree to which they u^ed a language other than English. (This 
is a frequent assertion in the sociology of language, but there is no study that satisfactorily 
supports this assertion,) 

Limited English Proficiency (LEP) 

There were numerous instruments that claimed to measure English language proficien- 
cy. Stolz and Bruck (1976) presented a typology for classifying tests of English language 
proficiency. This typology was based on the conjunction of two independent dimensions: 

(1) Discrete-point versus integrative 

a. A discrete-point test attempts to analyze English proficiency into its atomic 
components, then test each component separately. 

b. An integrative test involves a task that is assumed to call upon a larger range 
of skills and assesses the respondent's integrated English proficiency rather 
than separate components. 

(2) Direct versus indirect 

a. A direct test sample directly from the behavior to be evaluated in the natural 
setting. 

b. An indirect test is more contrived and non-naturalistic. 

The LM & AI, used as a measure for language proficiency in this study, was an in- 
direct, discrete-point test. 
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Measure of English Language Proficiency (MELP) 



In addition to these categories of tests, there also was a group oi surrogate measures of 
English language proficiency (neither direct nor in-direct). These measures were general- 
ly "census-type • or "survey-type** questions (e.g., questions on mother tongue or usual 
language, which could serve as a proxy for an actual test). These surrogate measures were 
known as measures of English language proficiency (MELPs). A MELP is an item or set of 
items used as a correlate of an actual test of Er<^lish language proficiency. The main pur- 
pose oja MELP is to allow estimation oj limited English-proficiency rates when no test 
can be used; for example, a very large sample in which testing would be unrealistic or un- 
duly expensive. A MELP must be calibrated in studies in which both the MELP items are 
asked and a language proficiency test administered. Then the MELP index alone can be 
used as a proxy in larger surveys and censuses to impute levels of language proficiency. 

There are the other uses of a MELP index for validation in the future of projections 
made now, for estimation, and for new projections. 

In all uses it was essential that the MELP be a closer approximation to LEP than to the 
NELB definition. It was fortunate this correspondence was least important for the pur- 
poses of providing illustrative projections from a data set chronologically close to CESS 
(the current task). The further away from the time of the calibration study the more im- 
portant it was to have an accurate MELP which contained items that were not likely to 
change their relationship to LEP over a period of time. For this reason, it was advisable to 
confine MELP indices to items with a high degree of "face validity," (i.e., the item that 
directly asked about an individuaFs ability to speak English). LEP rates for a broad 
population category such as all NELB children were likely to be influenced over time by a 
host of variables, including the consequences of bilingual programs. Therefore, the 
presumption that 65 percent of the NELBs would still be LEP in 1985 was open to ques- 
tion. There could be greater confidence in the constancy of rates, such as that 95 percent 
of NELB children found to speak English poorly were LEP. Table 4 (see Appendix D) 
summarizes the use of MELPs in several relevant studies. 
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Appendix C: 

Determining the Spanish 
Growth Rate 

No reliable time series data about language minorities existed. The notable exception 
was the Spanish language group, which broadly overlapped with the Spanish origin 
population. Of the Spanish origin population 84 percent was Spanish NELB, according to 
the 1976 Survey oj Income and Education (SIE); the proportion of Spanish NELBs who 
were not of Spanish origin was negligible. A full analysis of the similarity of these two 
populations in 1976 could not be made. The absence of comparable language data over 
time made it nearly impossible to assess the change of directions of these two populations. 
Several compari*:ons indicate the Spanish origin population can serve as an adequate sur- 
rogate for the Spanish NELB population, at least for determining a growth rate. Table 5 
(see Appendix D) compares the nativity and age distributions of the 1976 Spanish origin 
and Spanish NELB populations, along with a few earlier Spanish origin figures and one 
for an earlier Spanish language category. The 1969 Spanish origin figures from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey cannot be used for absolute comparison with recent Current 
Population Survey figures (due to changes in 1973), but these figures are satisfactory for 
proportional comparisons. The 1969 language category (Spanish usually spoken at home) 
is considerably more restrictive than the 1976 Spanish-language-background definition. 
This language category roughly represents the "more Spanish" 60 percent of the 1976 
category; however, this population and all the oth ers in Table 5 (see Appendix D) have 
similar 0-14 age band proportions. The 5-14 age band comparisons are even more alike 
(5-14 is not available for 1969). In the critical 5-14 age band Spanish origin and Spanish 
NELB are substantially the same in 1976 and over time. Furthermore, there is no 
substantial change in the 0-4 age band proportion over time for either group. 

In 1976 the percentage of foreign born figures varied somewhat more between Spanish 
origin and Spanish NELB. (The 1969 Spanish mother tongue figure was not directly com- 
parable with the Spanish NELB, but it was an indication that foreign born proportions 
have not changed greatly since 1969.) Immigration will affect the Spanish NELB figures 
somewhat more than the Spanish origin figures, but since immigration figures were not 
used in the projections (and because the data were so controversial) any adjustment for 
Spanish origin/Spanish NELB figures would not be defensible. English-speaking and 
English mother tongue Hispanies tend to be of higher status and lower fertility than 
Spanish-speaking Hispanies (Lopez, 1976; Lopez, 1978). Again, since Spanish NELBs 
were such a large proportion of the total Spanish origin population, these differences did 
not affect the use of the Spanish origin data. 

The lack of good data on the components of Hispanic or other language minority 
population growth resulted in the adoption of a prevalence rate method. The Hispanic 



population is growing faster than the non-Hispanic population and it is certain to con- 
tinue to do so over the next few decades. The growth rate of the total U.S. population 
when this survey was done in 1979 was about 0.7 percent or 0.8 percent, and by 2000 the 
U.S. Census Bureau variously projects it may fall to about 0.4 percent per year or, the 
growth rate may stay roughly constant depending on future fertility. In contrast to the 
total U.S. populi»Mon, Hispanics had some characteristics that assured their continued 
higher than average growth rate (for example their youthful age structure). Other 
characteristics, while not as subject to change as age structure, were unlikely to equal 
U.S. averages. For example, the Hispanic fertility rate (births per woman), while declin- 
ing, was still substantially above the national average, and the rate was much above the 
national average for Hispanics who speak Spanish at home (Lopez & Sabagh, 1977). In 
addition, population and economic trends made it probable that substantial immigration 
from Latin America would continue in the future. Since separately these components 
could not be estimated with reliability, the most reliable series of estimates of the 
Hispanic population— the March Current Population Survey reports of the Spanish origin 
population for 1973-1979— were used. Since major changes in the sampling frame and in 
the Spanish origin definers were made in 1973, figures are shown for that year and to 
1979 the last available year. 

There were several ways to use yearly estimates to derive a growth rate. The basic 
problem was these yearly figures were estimates based on samples and therefore subject to 
sampling error. For example, March 1974 Spanish origin estimate of 10.7 million had a 
standard error of about 180,000. This meant there was a 95 percent chance (two standard 
errors) the true figure was between 11.1 million and 10.4 million (calculations from U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1975, Series P20NA19BER280). Any rate based on adjacent years is 
subject to considerable error. Regression could be employed or the 1973-1974 and 
1978-1979 estimates could be averaged. The method chosen was to take the 1973 and 
1979 estimates and calculate the growth rate over this six-year period, or 2.2 percent per 
year. Alternative methods yielded approximately the same results. For example, if end- 
year averaging was used, then the rate was estimated to be 2.4 percent per year over a 
five-year period and 2 percent over a six-year period. To determine the differential be- 
tween the total and Spanish origin rates, an equivalent rate was calculated over the same 
period for the total U.S. population. The total U.S. figures published by the Census 
Bureau in the annual Spanish origin reports were used for comparison. These figures tend 
to be 2 million or 3 million smaller thar *otal U.S. figures published in the Current 
Population Reports Series P-25, the difference was due largely to the inclusion of the 
Armed Forces overseas population in the latter series. Both series produced a growth rate 
of around 0.8 percent per year. 

Table 6 (see Appendix D) presents figures for the Spanish origin population. Whether 
they are satisfactory for that population can be addressed by two questions: (1) Is the 
Spanish origin rate similar to other authoritative estimates; and (2) Can it justifiably be 
extended twenty-four years into the future 

Regarding th^^ first question, there had been some preliminary or geographically- 
limited estimates of the Hispanic growth rate (e.g., Marcias, 1977; Mexican American 
Population Commission, 1973), but authoritative estimates had only come from the Cen- 
sus Bureau, either directly or by calculations based on its population estimates. Because of 
the detiner problem and because Current Population Survey sampling procedures were 
changed in 1973, most growth rate estimates were dependent on essentially the same data 
that this study's estimate was based on— the Current Population Surveys from 1973 to 
1979. In fall 1979, the office of U.S. Census Bureau Director Vincent Barraba used the 
apparent growth in the Spanish Origin population from 1973 to 1978 to derive a yearly 
growth rate of 2.25 percent, which was then extrapolated into the future (Los Angeles 
Times, November 26, 1979). Previously, another branch of the Census Bureau attacked 
the problem of assessing the real growth of the Spanish origin population between the 
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noncomparable 1970 census and the March 1976 Current Population Survey (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1977). In the report, bureau staff stated "rough calculations'' in- 
dicated the rate of natural increase for the Spanish origin population was 1.8 percent per 
year. (It was not clear whether this meant an annual rate of 1.8 percent or an average of 
1.8 percent over the six years.) Immigration and Naturalization Service figures recorded a 
total of 670,000 immigrants from Latin America over the time period, according to the 
same Census Bureau report. If these figures were the comix)nents of change and the 
residual was presumed to be due to procedural differences, then the resulting growth rate 
was 2.1 percent to 2.3 percent (bracketing this study's rate of 2.2 percent). Any estimated 
rate based on the same data was going to be similar, but it should be emphasized these 
data were not just a series, but rather the series. The 1980 decennial census approach to 
identifying Spanish origin individuals was considerably different from the procedure used 
in 1970, ^nd a variety of other real or potential bases for non-comparability made it 
unlikely that a sound Hispanic growth rate would be derived from comparing the 1970 
and 1980 censuses. 

This study's approach to adjusting for the above average Spanish language minority 
gro'' ch rate was conservative. The 2.2 percent rate is at the lower end of probable current 
rates, and comes from the broader and slower growing Spanish origin population, not the 
Spanish language minority. The 2.2 percent rate is slightly lower than the most recent 
Census Bureau estimate of the Spanish origin growth rate, and the method of applying it 
will, in comparison to the Census Bureau estimate, yield \owev net growth rates for the 
Hispanic population in future years should the total U.S. population decUne during the 
same period. 

Regarding the second question, it was impossible to make predictions with total con- 
fidence. The youthful age structure, the heavy international migration pressure, and the 
consistendy above-average levels of fertility (particularly among the poor Spanish- 
speaking immigrant population) assured that the Spanish origin population would grow 
more rapidly than the total population over the next two decades. How much was dif- 
ficult to say. The a-^ of the Census Bureau's total population projections reflected that to 
some degree the Spanish origin population would follow national demographic trends. 
This was not an extension of the 2.2 percent per year into the future, as the Census 
Bureau did in its recent projection of the Hispanic population, but rather an hypothesiza- 
tion that the 1973 to 1979 differential would hold in the fulure. 

The Spanish group accounts for 40 percent of the total NELBs and 64 percent of the 
crucial 5-14 age band. Italian, the second largest NELB group, 's only one-tenth that size 
in the 5-14 age band. Th^ set of non-English languages oth -r tha.i Spanish form an ex- 
tremely diverse group. Many are composed in large part of older immigrant and second 
generation stock with few young people living in households that are genuinely non- 
English in language environment. For example, only 13 percent of the German 'language 
minority" is 18-or under, and the LEP rate of the 5-14 German NELB population is very 
low. Age, LEP, and socio-economic profiles vary considerably from language to 
language, but overall are quite distinct from the Spanish NELB population. Table 7 (see 
Appendix D) compares the Spanish and non-Spanish NELB age distributions. By virtue of 
the non-Spanish NELB "old" age distribution, it cannot grow rapidly, except by high 
levels of immigration. While certain groups show short-run influxes of immigration (i.e. 
Indochinese), no other major language compared to the Spanish group has a 
demonstrated recent history of high immigration into the United States. Spanish language 
immigration into the United States has been more or I'^ss steady throughout this century. 
Geographic proximity to the United States, the ease c novenient, the near certainties of 
high unemployment throughout Latin America, anu labor force needs in the United 
States — these factors and others — combine to make high levels of continuing Spanish- 
speaking immigration into the United States a near certainty for the next several decades. 
This cannot be said for any other language group. 
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Table 1. 



Sampling Frames of Data Sources 



Source Variables of Interest Frame Standard Errors 



1969 NoveiTter 
CPS 


Language and Ethnic Origin 


Stratified multi-stage 
cluster 

Approximately 50,000 occu- 
pied units were eligible 
for interview 

About 47,750 households 
were interviewed 


Relatively large for small 
estimates (less than 
100,000] 


1970 Census 


Spanish Origin (5%) 

riother Tongue Language 
(15 percent] 

Country of Origin {5X and 
(IbX samples] 


Every fifth line of the 
address register is des- 
ignated as the sampling 
line 

Every fourth 20% sampling 
unit comprises the SX 
sample and the remaining 
units make up the 15X 
sample 


In general the standard 
errors are small, but for 
extremely small nunfcers, 
they are relatively large 


1971 March 
CPS 


Ethnic Origin (expanded 
list of origiii categories] 


Same as 1969 CPS 


Errors are smaller than in 
1969, but still relatively 
large for small nunii>ers 


1S73 and 
Subsequent 
CPS 


Ethnic Origin (children 
under 14 in households 
where wife is Spanish 
origin also classified 
Spanish Ori(;in) 

'\1so, list of Mexican 
rthnic Origin designation 
expanded 


Stratified multi-stage 
cluster 

Expanding sample from 47,000 
to 70,000 households between 
1973 and 1979 

Frame also reflected 
changes based on 1970 
Census data 

The result wa^ to **ease 
the Spanish Origl.* esti- 
mate by .bout one-half 
million persons 

Jn addition, the sample of 
Spanish Origin Persons was 
increased to reduce 
sampling variability 


Sampling variability reduced, 
but standard errors are 
still relatively large for 
small estimates 


1976 SIE 


Language (NELB] 

Total Population 
Estimates 

Household Income 

A::o 

Grade Attainment 
Speak and Understand 


Stratified muU*;-st^ne 
"luster 

PSUs stratified by pro- 
portion of persons 5-17 years 
of age living in poverty 
families in 1970 

Approximately 158»500 house- 
holds and 440,000 individuals 


Vary by state 

For many states and r 
language categories 
SEs are relatively large 


1978 CESS 


LM & AI Score 
Household Income 
Age 

Grade Attainment 
Speak and Understand 
Language (NELB] 


Special purpose sampV* 
designed to produce - 15t 
error variance on nation?! 
LEP estimates 

PSUs (counties and large 
cities] 'itratified by size 
of Spanish and non-Spanish 
minority populations 

Kulti-stage - 35,000 hoi'se- 
holds screened and approx- 
imately 2,000 eligible for 
interview 

Final sample 1,909 children 
5-14 years of age 


Relatively large for all 
categories 
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Table 2. Limitcd-English-Proficicncy (LEP) Rates ^ in the 1976 SIE and the 1978 CESS 
for the 5-14 Language Minority Population, by Subpopulation 



Language Minority Population 

Other 



state 


Study 


Spanish 


Non-Engl i sh 


Total 


Ca 1 'i f 0 rn i a 


CESS 


808 


• 'J 1" 


. / 0 o 




SIE 


.772 


.466 


.694 


New York 


CESS 


.895 


.693 


.814 




SIE 


.919 


.505 


.753 


Texas 


CESS 


.818 


-(2) 


.783 




SIE 


.750 




.772 


Remai nder 


CESS 


.654 


.519 


.579 




SIE 


.610 


.512 


.556 


All U.S. 


CESS 


.774 


.548 


.690 




SIE 


.747 


.504 


.656 



(1) The LEP rates from the CESS are higher than 
those originally reported in NCES bulletins 
because NCES subsequently revised the LEP 
cutting point. 

(2) The CESS sample was not designed to produce 
an estimate for this population. 



Table 3. Eslimalcd Non-English Populations in the U.S., by Vanning Dcfinilions of 
Non-English 



(in thousands) 



study 


Ages 


Non-English Populations 






Spanish 


Other 
Non- English 


Total 


1976 Non-English 
Language Background 
(SIE) 


ALL 

0-18 

19+ 


10,609 
4,406 
6,203 


17,376 
2,850 
14,527 


27,985 
7,256 
20,730 


1975 Usual or Second 
Home Language Non- 
Enalish (CPS) 




11 ,248 


16,862 


28,110 


1975 Usual or Second 
Lanouaoe of Individuals 




9,235 


11,765 


21 ,000 


1975 Usual Household 
Language 




5,360 


3,170 


8,530 


1975 Usual Individual 
Language 


ALL 

0-18 
19+ 


4,525 
1,610 
2,915 


2,750 
350 
2,400 


7,275 
1 ,960 
5,315 


1975 Non-English 
Monol inguals 




1 ,200 


540 


1,740 


1975 Individuals Reporting 
Difficulty with English 




2,444 


1 ,403 


3,847 



Source: 1976 figures: NCES Bulletin 78B-5 

1975 figures: Current Population Report, P-23, No. 60 
(July 1976) 
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Table 4. Usf's of Measures of English Language Proficiency (MELPs) 



Data 
Source 



Type of 
Proficiency 
Test 



Type of 

HELP 
Variables 



Analysis 
Used 



Relationship 

between 
Test and MELP 



Comments 



MELP Study (1976) 



ERLC 



1. Indirect discrete 
point; one test for 
adults, one for 
children; each t'^st 
measures reception, 

communication and 
production 

2. Direct integrative 
(Direct Observation 
Rating Procedure 
(DORP)) 

3. School classifica- 
tions of 

proficiency (Same 
as In CESS) 



1, Length of time in 
U,S. 

2, Rating of speaking 

3, Rating of under- 
standing 

4* Usual househol d 
language 

5* Language usually 
spoKen with 

siblings (child 
only) 

6. Language usually 
spoken with best 
friend 

7. Number of years of 
formal education 
using English 

8. Year of birth 

9. Grade in school 

10. Highest year of 
formal education 
for head of child's 
household (child 
only) 

11* Income (parent 
only) 

12. Frequency of read- 
ing English 
language newspaper 
(parent only) 

13. Language usually 
spoken with 
children in house- 
hold (parent only) 



1. Discriminant 
function 

2. Definitional MELP 
(using speak » 
understanci, and 
years of formal 
education using 
English) 



82% categorized 
same by test and 
MELP 

82% categorized 
same by test and 
MELP 



The most Important MELP 
variables were speak, 
understand, and years of 
formal education using 
English. This study 
used LESA Instead of 
LEP. DORP was not used 
with all subjects, so 
could not be calibrated 
with MELP. 



Table 4. Uses of Measures of English Language Proficiency (MELPs) (continued) 



Data 

Source 



Children's English 
and Services Study 
(CESS) (1978) 



Type of 
Proficiency 
Test 



1. Language Measure- 
ment and Assess- 
ment Inventory 
(LMAAI) - Indirect 
discrete-point; II 
different forms 
(for ages 5-14) ; 
objective based, 
covers all four 
skin s ; not a pure 
measure of Engl 1 sh 
proficiency because 
It Includes memory 
and cognitive 
ability 

2. School classifi- 
cations of profi- 
ciency (Same as 
In CAL-MELP) 



Type of 
HELP 
Variables 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



Usual Individual 
language 

Other Individual 
1 anguage 

Origin of descent 
Country of birth 
IncoiTie 
School 

Highest grade 

School exposure for 
language training 

School attended 
outside U.S. 

Language of 
1 nstruction 

Language usually 
spoken with 
siblings 

Language usually 
spoken with best 
friend 

Ratings by respon- 
dent of child's 
proficiency In 
four skills 



Analysis 
Used 



[)i scrlmi nant function 
(DF) 



Relationship 

between 
Test and HELP 



DF 1 : 66% accuracy 
(correct classifica- 
tion) 



DF 2 
DF 3 
DF 4 
DF 5 



57X accuracy 
62% accuracy 
54% accuracy 
67% accuracy 



Comments 



Best DF included grade 
retardati on 

Problems with analysis, 
cut-off scores , and 
instrumentation 



Reanalysis of 
by Wulfsberg 
(1979-1980) 



CESS 



LH A AI (See Above) 



Speaking 
Understanding 
Family Income 



Correlational analy- 
sis resulting in 
probabil itios of 
being LEP. 



ERLC 



Table 5. Selected Comparisons of tlie Spanish Origin and Spanisli NELB Populations 



Percont Foreign Born : 

1976 Spanish Origin 
1976 Spanish NELB 

1969 Spanish Mother 
Tongue 

Percent Ages 5-14 : 

1976 Spanish Origin 
1976 Spanish NELB 
1974 Spanish Origin 

Percent Ages 0-14 : 

1976 Spanish Origin 
1976 Spanish NELB 
1969 Spanish Origin 
1969 Spanish "at home" 



Source : 

25% Survey of Income and Education , 1976 

29% Survey of Income and Education , 1976 

27% Current Population Survey , March 1969 

25% Survey of Income and Education , 1976 

23% Survey of Income and Education . 1976 

26% Current Population Survey , March 1974 

38% Survey of Income and Education , 1976 

34% Survey of Income and Education , 1976 

40% Current Population Survey , March 1969 

38% Current Population Survey , March 1969 



Table 6. Deriving Spanish Origin Differential Growth Rate 





Pn nil! ;i i"i n n 
r UpU 1 a L 1 U 11 


Lb L 1 Ilia Lc b 




Year 


Spanish Origin 


Total U.S. 


Source 


1973 


10,577,000 


206,295,000 


"Persons of Spanish Origin 
in the United States: March 
1973" Current Population 
Report, Series P-20 
No, 264 May 1974 


1979 


12,079,000 


215,935,000 


"Persons of Spanish Origin 
in the United States: 
March 1979" Current 
Population Report, Serias 
P-20, No. 347. 
Advance Report Oct. 1979. 


Annual 

Rate of 
Growth 


2.2% 


.8% 





Differential growth rate = 2.2% - ,8% = 1A% 
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Table 7. Age Dislrihttlions of Spanish and Non-Spanish NELBs 



Group Percentage 



Age Spanish Non-Spanish 

0-4 11 4 

5-14 23 9 

15-24 19 10 

25-34 17 11 

35-54 21 28 

55+ _9 38 

100% 100% 



Source: Survey of Income and Education, 1976 



Table 8. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Language Group, 1976 
to 2000 (All Ages) 



(numbers in thousands) 



Year 


Language Group 


Spanish 


Asian 


Other* 


Total 


1976 


10,608.9 


1,841.5 


15,534.7 


27,985.1 


1980 


11,745.4 


1,921.7 


16,279.0 


29,954.0 


1985 


13,191.3 


2,023.0 


17,066.3 


32,280.7 


1990 


14,778.9 


2,115.6 


17,847.2 


34, 741.7 


1995 


16,436.6 


2,196.0 


18,525.7 


37, 158.3 


2000 


18,145.2 


2.262.0 


19,085.9 


39,493.5 



* Refers to Non-Spanish/Non-Asian 



Table 9. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Age Group, 1976 to 2000 
(All Ages) 



(nuir^bers in thousands) 



Year 


Age Group 




0 ~ i *+ 




9 C Q /I 


O C C /I 


C C j_ 


Total 


1976 


1,815.8 


3.846. 5 


3 825 3 

\^ ^ \J Cm %J • \J 




U } ^ u u « u 




27,985. 


1 


1980 


1,948.7 


3,636.0 


4.096-2 


4,282.7 


7,414.4 


8,828.1 


29,954. 


0 


1985 


?,386.9 


3,683.0 


3,950.0 


4,887.2 


8,439.3 


9,477.4 


32,280. 


7 


1990 


2,580.6 


4,197.0 


3,707.4 


5,224,2 


9,944.1 


9,879.4 


34,741. 


7 


1995 


2,611.4 


4,817.9 


3, 743.1 


5,038-9 


11,697.4 


10,263,0 


37,158. 


3 


2000 


2,604.7 


5,049.6 


4,250.9 


4,731.7 


13,069.2 


10,998.0 


39,493. 


3 
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Table 10. Non-English-Languagc-Background Projections bv Major Stales, 1976 to 
2000 (All Ages) 

(numbers in thousands) 



Year 


State 


Cal 1 form* a 


New York 


Texas 


Remainder 


Total 


1976 


5,220.5 


4,432.8 


3,040.8 


15,291.3 


27,985.1 


1980 


5,744.1 


4, 534. 3 


3,414.6 


16,262.0 


29,954.0 


1985 


6,350.9 


4,653.2 


3,<-.17.6 


17,360.0 


32,280.7 


1990 


6,996.3 


4,792.1 


4,45o 7 


18,487.6 


34,741.7 


1995 


7,648.1 


4,927.4 


5,041.1 


19,542.7 


37,158.3 


2000 


8,300.7 


5,051 .8 


5,637.4 


20,505,6 


39,493.5 
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Table 11. Non-English-Language-Backgrounfl Projections by Stales, 1976 to 2000 (All 
Ages) 





(numbers in thousands) 


State 


Year 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Al abama 
Al aska 


49.7 
52.5 
532.8 


52.6 
63.0 
622.9 


55 7 
70,0 
742.1 


58.9 
76. 1 
865.9 


61.8 
81.3 
991.7 


64. 1 
85.6 
1,116.4 


Arkansas 
Cal i fornia 
Colorado 


42.8 
5,220-5 
359.9 


45.3 
5,744. 1 
414.0 


48.5 
6,350 9 
478.1 


51.9 
6,996.3 
545.5 


55. 1 
7,648.1 
613.8 


58.1 
8,300.7 
682.5 


Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 


587.3 
40.4 

58.5 


605.9 
42. 5 

58.7 


625,9 
45 1 

58.5 


647.8 
47. 7 

58.3 


667.2 
50. 1 

58.3 


682.9 
52.3 
58.9 


Fl orida 
Georgia 
Hawai i 
Idaho 


1,176.8 
103.4 
293.0 
55.8 


1,373.3 
113.2 
327.6 
61.7 


1.629.2 
124.3 
354.9 
70.0 


1,895.8 
135.8 
380.0 
78.6 


2,266.0 
147.0 
402.1 
87.2 


2,440.8 
157.7 
420.0 
95.5 
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Table 11. Non- English- Language-Background Projections by Stales, 1976 to 2000 (All 
Ages) (continued) 



(numbers in thousands) 



State 


Year 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


111 inoi s 

Indiana 

Iowa 


1, 472. 6 
282.5 
152.4 


1, 531 .4 
292.2 
156.3 


1, 589.6 
303.8 
161.3 


1,653.4 
316.0 
166.8 


1, 713.4 
327.2 
171.7 


1. 768.4 
337.1 
175.9 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Lout siana 


134.5 
52.2 
624.1 


141.8 
55.2 
658.2 


148.2 
58.8 
690.0 


154.9 
62.5 
721.5 


161.3 
66.0 
749.0 


167.6 
69.2 
771.8 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


134.2 
294.6 
951.8 


142.6 
318.3 
994.5 


152.5 
342.4 

1,039.9 


162,6 
367.7 
1,088.2 


172.1 
392.1 
1,133.0 


180.4 
415.0 
1,173.0 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


852.1 
405.1 
25.3 
192.9 


875.7 
420.3 
26.5 
199.7 


908.0 
438.0 
27.9 
206.5 


941.1 
456.5 
29.3 
213.9 


968.8 
471.9 
30.5 
220.3 


990.3 
484.4 
31.6 
226.1 
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Table 11. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by States, 1976 to 2000 (All 
Ages) (continued) 



(numbers ir. thousands) 



state 


Year 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


60.3 
121.3 
73.0 


64.1 
127.9 
82.2 


68.8 
135.4 
93.8 


73.4 
143.3 
105.3 


77.7 
150.6 
116.7 


81.4 
157.6 
127.6 


New Hampshire 
New C2rsey 
New Mexico 


124.8 
1,375.3 
507.2 


132.8 
1,444.5 
572.2 


143.0 
1,523.0 
657.8 


153.4 
1,609.9 
748.4 


162.8 
1,695.2 
841.1 


170.9 
1,772.5 
933.8 


New Ycrk 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


4,432.8 
84.4 
97.5 


4,534.3 
91.4 
102.5 


4,653.2 
98.4 
106.2 


4,792.1 
105.5 
109.9 


4,927.4 
112.2 
113.0 


5,051.8 
118. 3 
115.6 


Ohio 

Okl ahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


816.8 
127.5 
159.9 
1,291.6 


829.8 
137.3 
172.0 
1,322.2 


846.1 
147.3 
187.1 
1,348.0 


863.3 
157.7 
202.7 
1,376.0 


876.4 
167.7 
217.6 
1,398.8 


884.7 
177.3 
231.8 
1,413.2 
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Table 11. Non-English-Languagc-Background Projections by States, 1976 to 2000 (All 
Ages) (continued) 



(numbers in thousands) 



Stato 


Year 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


196.3 
46.5 
60.7 


207. 1 
50.9 
62.3 


216.5 
55.4 
63.9 


226.3 
60.0 
65.5 


235.3 
64.4 
66.7 


243.3 
68.5 
67.7 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


47.7 
3.040.8 
82.6 


50. 1 
3,414.6 
91.2 


53,2 
3,917.6 
102.8 


56,4 
4,466.7 
114.7 


59. 3 
5,041.1 
126.3 


62.0 
5,637.4 
137.6 


Vermont 
Vi rginia 
Washington 


46.0 
239.5 
295.0 


48.4 
263.8 
311.9 


51.0 

289.1 
329.1 


53.8 
315.0 
347,8 


56.3 
340.3 
365.5 


58.4 
364.5 
382.2 


West Virginia 

Wi sconsin 

Wyoming 

Nation 


42.3 
436.0 
31.4 
27,985.1 


43.8 
454.9 
34.8 
29,954 0 


45.7 
478.2 
38.9 
32,280.7 


47.7 
502.4 
43.1 
34,741.7 


49.6 
523.8 
47.2 
37, 158.3 


51.3 
541.9 
51.3 
39,493.5 



Table 12. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by States, 1976 to 2000 
(Ages 5-14) 



(numbers in thousands) 







Year 




1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


A1 abama 
Al aska 
Arizona 


in ^ 
117.5 


11.3 
123.1 


11.7 
138.9 


13.3 
165.2 


15.0 
197.1 


15.3 
213.5 


Arkansas 
Cal ifornia 
Col orado 


878.9 

* Q 


832.7 
60.5 


865.4 
65.6 


1,011.5 
78.'/ 


1,184.5 
93. 


1.268.0 
101.3 


Connecticut 
Del aware 

District of Columbia 


58.8 
4.7 
5.9 


50.3 
4.2 
5.1 


46.7 
4.2 
4.7 


53.0 
4.8 
4.6 


60.3 
5.5 
4.7 


62.1 
5.7 
4.6 


Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 


143.7 
20.4 
37.0 
9.2 


152.2 
20.4 
36.0 
9.2 


170.9 
20.6 
36.6 
10.0 


206.0 
22.4 
40.5 
11.6 


249.8 
24.8 
44.9 
13.5 


275.1 
25.3 
45.4 
1'"..2 



- Figures not projected due to small sample size but included in Nation totals. 

CV 
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Tabic 12. Non-English-Languagc-Bw J.^iround Projections by Stales, 1976 to 2000 
(AgCi 3-14) (continued) 



(numbers in thousands) 



State 


Year 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


111 i noi s 


163.7 


151.1 


149.7 


166.8 


187.4 


192.5 


Indiana 


40.8 


37.7 


36.8 


40.4 


44.8 


45. ^ 


1 u wo 


12.4 


10.8 


10.4 


11.- 


12.9 


13.0 


Kansas 


14.9 


13.5 


13.4 


14.8 


16.4 


16.6 


Kpn tuck V 














Loui si ana 


85.9 


81.1 


78.4 


83.7 


90.4 


89.5 


Maine 


14.6 


13.3 


13.0 


14.5 


16.2 


15.4 


Maryland 


36.7 


33.9 


32.7 


37.2 


42.4 


43.9 


Massachusetts 


80.4 


69.8 


65.8 


75.4 


86.4 


89.5 


Michigan 


63.4 


57.5 


55.3 


61.2 


67.6 


67.9 


Minnesota 


19.0 


16.9 


16. 1 


18.4 


20.8 


21.1 


Mississi ppi 














Missouri 


15.2 


13.3 


13.0 


14.2 


15.6 


15,6 



Figures not projected due to small sample size but included in Nation totals. 



Table 12. Non-English-Laiigiiage-Background Projections by Stales. i976 to "OOO 
(Ages 5-14) (conlimied) 



State 




Year 




1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


6.6 
9.4 
9.6 


6.1 
8.8 
9.8 


6.1 
9.1 
10.4 


6.8 
10.5 
12.1 


7.6 
12.2 
14.2 


7.6 
12.8 
15.1 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


il.6 
149.3 
111.3 


10.4 
140.0 
110.9 


10.2 
136.9 
118.9 


11.4 
157.1 
138.4 


12.9 
181. 7 
162.0 


13.1 
191.2 
171.5 


New York 
North Carolina 


603.9 


542.1 


514.5 


572.7 


646.0 


670.1 


North Dakota 


4.1 


3.6 


3.5 


3.8 


4.2 


4.2 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsyl vania 


71.2 
26.2 
18.8 
114.3 


62.4 
25.2 
17. .; 

100.6 


59. C 
26.0 
18.0 
95 .1 


64.4 
28.7 
20.5 
104.9 


70.0 
32.0 
23.4 
116.2 


69.4 
32.7 
24.4 
116.8 



- Figures not projected due to small sample size but included in Nation totals. 

CL- 
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Table 12. Non-English-Language-Background Projrclions by Stales, 1976 to 2000 
(Ages 5-14) (continued) 



(numbers in thousands) 



State 


Year 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Rhode Island 
Soi'th Carolina 
South Dakota 


J. ^ • "T 

2.9 


1 2 3 
2,6 


1 1 9 
2.5 


1 3 4 
2.7 


15 1 
2.9 


15 5 
2.8 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


659.1 
12.9 


676.2 
13.7 


737.8 
15.1 


862.7 
17.0 


1,016.2 
19.4 


1,097.3 
20.3 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 


4.4 
27.4 

30.3 


4.1 
25.6 
28.0 


4.0 
25.9 
28.1 


4 4 
29.5 
32.0 


4.9 
33.9 
36.6 


4.9 
35.4 
38.1 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Nation 


19.0 
4.1 
3,846.5 


16.7 
4.0 
3,636.0 


16.0 
4.2 
3,683.6 


18.4 
4.8 
4,197.6 


21.0 
5.5 
4,817.9 


21.5 
5.8 
5,049-6 



-- Figures not projected due to small ample size but included in Nation totals. 
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i. Non-Englisli-Laiiguagc.Background Projections I)v Language Group and 
Age Group. 1976 to 2000 (All Ages) 



(numbers in thousands) 



Year 


Language 


Age Group 


0-4 


1 

5-14 


15-24 


25-34 


35-54 


55+ 


1976 


Spanish 
Asian 
Other* 
Total 


1,113.4 
176.7 
525.6 

1,815,8 


2,396.4 
250.1 
1,200.0 
3,846.5 


2,0.54.4 
269.3 
1, 501 . 6 
3,825.3 


1,766.7 
386.6 

3,639.9 


2,251.5 

494.3 
A 0 0 n A 

. ecu .H 

6,966.3 


1,026.5 
282.5 
0, 5o2. 5 
7,981.4 


1980 


Spanish 
Asian 
Other* 
Total 


1,220.3 
183.3 
545.1 

1 7 


2,313.5 
228.1 
1,094.5 

0 , 0 0 0 . u 


2,255.9 
279.9 
1,560.4 
4 , 096 . 2 


2,136.2 
422.4 
1,724.1 
4 282.7 


2,'f86.'f 
516.7 
4,411.3 
7.414.4 


1,203.5 
313.7 
7,310.9 
8,^(28.1 


1985 


Spanish 
Asian 

Other* 
Total 


1,531.9 
251. i 

639.8 
2,386.9 


2,402.9 
220.9 
1,059.9 
3,683.6 


2, 249. 1 
259.4 
1,446.5 
3,950.0 


2,521.0 
465.6 
1 ,900.6 
4 ,887.2 


2,959.5 
574-5 
9,905.3 
8,439.3 


1,370.6 
333.6 
7,773.2 
9,477.4 


1990 


Spanish 
Asian 

Other* 
Total 


1,696.9 
222.4 

661.4 
2,580.6 


2,802.5 
240,6 

1,303.2 
4,197.6 


2,170.5 
233.7 

1,959.3 
3,707.4 


2,784.9 
480.0 

5,641.5 
5,224.2 


3,641.8 
660.8 

5,6n.5 
9,944.1 


1,515.2 
314.1 

8,020.0 
9,879.4 


1995 


Spanish 
Asian 
Other* 
Total 


1,757.8 
214.8 
638.8 

2,611.4 


3,887.5 
263.7 
1,265.5 
4,817.9 


2,254.5 
226.4 
1,262.2 
3,743.1 


2,774.3 
445.6 
1,819.0 
5,038.9 


4,469.2 
757.9 
6,470.3 
11,697.4 


1,668.2 
353,6 
8,241.0 
10,263.0 


20U0 


Spanish 
A$1an 
Otho^r* 
Total 


1,793.0 
204.2 

607.4 
2,604.7 


3,522.0 
k'63.4 
1,264.2 
5,049.6 


2,629.4 
246.6 
1, 37^1. 9 
4,250.9 


2,687.9 
402.2 

1,641.7 
4,731.7 


5,205.8 
824.4 

7,038.9 
13,069.2 


1,893.2 
374.6 
8,730.2 
10,998.0 



* Refers to Non-Spanish/Non-Asian 
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Table 14. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Language Group and 
Major Stales, 1976 to 2000 (All Ages) 



(numbers in thousands) 







State 


Year 


Language 


La 1 1 Torm a 


New TOrK 


vac 
1 e Ad b 


Pom;) 1 nHoy^ 
ivciiici 1 1 1 u c 1 


1976 


Spanish 
Asian 
Other* 
Total 


2,970.4 
717.3 
1, 532.8 

r o on c 
b, ddU. D 


1,472.4 
184.4 
2,775.8 


2,568.1 
62.8 
409.9 


3,598.8 
878.0 
10,818.2 


1980 


Spanish 
Asian 
Other* 
To^il 


3,345. 1 
764.8 
1,634-2 
R 744 1 


1, 562.7 
185,2 
2,786.4 
4 534 3 


2,907.9 
67.3 
439.4 
3,414.6 


3,931.7 
913.4 
11,420.0 
16, 262.0 


1985 


Spanish 
Asi an 
Other* 
Total 


3,804.0 
812.0 
1,735.0 

C OCA f\ 

6 , 350 . 9 


1,677.5 
185.4 
2,790.3 


3,369.3 
72.8 
475.5 


4,341.5 
954.8 
12,066.5 


1990 


Spani sh 
Asian 
Other* 
Total 


4,305.2 
857.9 
1,833.1 
6,996.3 


1,805.0 
186.1 
2,801.0 
4,792.1 


3,877.5 
78.3 
511.0 
9,466.7 


4,791.2 
994.3 
12, 702. i 
18,487-6 


1995 


Spanish 
Asian 
Other* 
Total 


4,830.0 
898.4 
1,919.7 
7,648.1 


1,937.1 
186.3 
2,804.1 
9,927.4 


4,414.8 
83.2 
543.2 
5,041.1 


5,255.0 
1,029.1 
13,259.7 
19,542.7 


2000 


Spanish 
Asi an 
Other* 
Total 


5,374.1 
933.0 
1,993.6 
8,300.7 


2,070.4 
185.8 
2,795.7 
5,051.8 

1 


4,978.1 
87.6 
571.7 
5,637.4 


5,723.6 
1,057.0 
13,726.9 
20,505.6 



* Refers to Non-Spanish/Non-Asian - 

* 'J 
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Table 15. Limited-English-Proficiency Projections by Language Group, 1976 to 2000 
(Ages 5-14) 



(numbers in thousands) 



Year 


Language Group 


opam sn 


Asi an 


Other* 


Total 


1976 


1,789.5 


125.9 


605.0 


2,520.4 


1980 


1,727.6 


114.8 


551.8 


2,394.2 


1985 


1,744.3 


111.2 


534.4 


2,439.9 


1990 


2,092.7 


121.1 


582.1 


2,795.9 


1995 


2,455.8 


132.7 


638.0 


3,226.6 


2000 


2,630.0 


132.6 


637.4 1 


3,400.0 



* Refers to Non-Spanish/Non-As lan 



Table 16. Limited-English-Proficiency Projections by Age Group, 1976 to 2000 (Ages 
5-14) 





Age Group 


Year 


5-9 


10-14 


5-14 


1976 


1,246.8 


1,273.6 


2,520.4 


1980 


1,162.6 


1,231.6 


2,394.2 


1985 


1,228.4 


1,211.5 


2,439.9 


1990 


1,522.9 


1,272.6 


2,795.9 


1995 


1,811.9 


1,414.7 


3,?2b.6 


2000 


1,838.2 


1,561.8 


3,400.0 



. Limiled-English-Proficiency Projections by Major Stales, 1976 to 2000 (Ager 



(numbers in thousands) 



Year 




State 


y^a 1 1 Torma 


New York 


Texds 


ixCIIIO 1 1 1 U C t 


1 Ota 1 


1976 


600 q 


455. 1 




/ . u 


2, 520.4 




con c 
boU. D 


411.6 


523.3 


880-7 


2,394.2 


1985 


606.8 


394.2 


571.8 


868.1 


2,439.9 


1990 


712.9 


442.6 


669.4 


972.0 


2,795.9 


1995 


839.0 


503.4 


789.5 


1,095.7 


3,226.6 


2000 


902.5 


526.4 


853.5 


1,119.6 


3,400.0 
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Table 18. Limited-EngHsh-Proficiency Projections by Stales, 1976 to 2000 (Ages 5-14) 



(numbers in thousands) 



state 


Year 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 

Cm \J \J\J 


Al abama 
















Al aska 




5.4 


5.8 


6.0 


6.8 


7 7 


7 8 


Ariiona 




73.4 


76.9 


86. 7 


103. 2 


123. 1 


133 2 

X Sj Sj * Cm 


Arkansas 
















Cal ifornia 




609.9 


580.6 


606.8 


712.9 


839.0 


902.5 


Col orado 




33.7 


34.2 


37.2 


44.6 


53.2 


57.5 


Connecticu 




31.3 


27.0 


25. 1 


28.7 




34.0 


Del aware 




2.7 


2.4 


2.4 


2.8 


3 2 


3.3 


Di strict of U ' 


•bia 


2.9 


2.5 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


2.2 


Florida 




84.1 


89.0 


99.9 


120.4 


145.9 


160.6 


Georgia 




11.0 


11.0 


11.1 


12.0 


13.3 


13.5 


Hawai i 




21.0 


20.5 


20.8 


23.0 


25.5 


25.8 


Idaho 




S.5 


5.5 


6.0 


7.0 


8.1 


8.6 



-- Figures not projected due to small sample size but included in Nation totals. 
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Table 18. Liniited-Eiiglish-Proficiency Projections by Slates, 1976 to 2000 (Ages 5-14) 
(continued) 



(numbers in thousands) 



State 




Year 




1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


111 1 no is 
1 nu 1 and 
Iowa 


84.5 
25. 1 
6.0 


78.3 
23.2 
5. 2 


78.0 
22.7 
5.0 


87.3 
24.9 
5.6 


98.6 
27.7 
6.3 


101.8 
28.1 
6.4 


Kansas 
Kentucky 

i-Uu 1 b 1 ana 


8.2 

41. 0 


7.5 
38.7 


7.4 
37.5 


8.2 
40.0 


9.1 
43.3 


9.3 
42.9 


Maine 
Maryland 

Massachusetts 


7.7 
18.0 

41.G 


7.0 
16.6 

39.0 


6.9 
16.1 

36.9 


7.7 

18.3 

42.5 


8.6 
20.9 
48.9 


8.7 
21.7 

50.8 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


29.4 
10.2 


26.7 
9.0 


25.8 
8.7 


28.6 
9.9 


31.7 
11.3 


31.9 
11.5 


Missouri 


8.1 


7.1 


6.9 


7.6 


8.3 


8.3 



Figures not projected due to small sample size but included in Nation totals. 
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Table 18. Limited-English-Proficiency Projections by States, 1976 to 2000 (Ages 5-14) 
(continued) 



(number^ in thousands) 





Year 


State 
















1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Montana 


3.4 


3.1 


3.2 


3.5 


3.9 


3.9 


Nebraska 


5.8 


5.5 


5.6 


6.5 


7.6 


8.0 


ll^v ▼ U VJI u 


5. 3 


5.4 


5.7 


6.6 


7.8 


8.3 


Npw Hamn<;hirp 


5.6 


5.1 


4.9 


5.6 


6.3 


6.4 


New Jersey 


83.3 


78.4 


77.0 


88.8 


103.2 


109. 1 


New Mexico 


69.2 


68.9 


73.9 


86.0 


100.5 


106.4 


New York 


455.1 


411.6 


394.2 


442.6 


503.4 


526.4 


North Carolina 














North Dakota 


2.4 


2.1 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


2.4 


Ohio 


41.4 


36.3 


34.6 


37.6 


40.8 


40.5 


Okl ahoitia 


15.8 


15.2 


15.7 


17.3 


19.3 


19.7 


Oregon 


10.5 


9.8 


10.0 


11.4 


13.0 


13.5 


Pennsylvania 


65.9 


58.3 


55.5 


61.6 


68.7 


69.5 



-- Figures not projected due to small sample size but included in Nation totals. 



Limiled-English-Proficicncy Projections by Stales, 1976 to 2000 (Ages 5-14 
(continued) 



(numbers in thousands) 



0 ta 


Year 


1976 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


2000 


Rhode Island 
South Dakota 


7.1 
1.8 


6.S 
1.6 


6.4 
1.5 




7.2 
1.6 


8.2 
1.8 


8.4 
1.7 


Tennessee 
Texas 


509.4 
7.2 


523.3 
7.7 


571.8 
8.5 




669.4 
9.6 


789.5 
11.0 


853.5 
11.5 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 


2.2 
14.6 
17.8 


2.1 
13. G 
16.5 


2.0 
13.8 
16.6 




2.2 
15.8 
18.9 


2.5 
18.2 
21.6 


2.5 
19.1 
22.6 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Nation 


8.2 
2.1 
2,520.4 


7,.'' 
2.1 
2,394.2 


7.0 
2.2 
2,439.9 


2, 


8.0 
2.5 
795.9 


9.2 
2.9 
3,226.6 


9.4 
3.0 
3,400.0 



— Figures not projected due to small sample size but included in Nation totals. 
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Table 19. Limiled-English-Proficiency Projection^ hv Lctiguage Group and Age 
Group, 1976 lo 2000 (Agas 5-14) 



(numbers in thousands) 



Year 


Language 


Age Group 


5-9 


10-14 


5-14 


1976 


Spam* sh 
Asian 

Other* 
Total 


886.1 
70. 2 
290.5 
1,246.8 


903.4 
55.7 
314.5 
1,273.6 


1,789.5 
125.9 
605.0 

2,520.4 


1980 


Spanish 
Asian 
Other* 
Total 


839.8 
62. 8 
260.0 
1, 162.6 


887.8 
52. 0 
291.8 
1,231.6 


1,727.6 
114.8 
551.8 

2,394.2 


1985 


Spani sh 
Asian 
''•ther* 
ToT;al 


904.1 
63 . 1 
261.2 
1,228.3 


890.2 
48. 1 
273.2 
1,211.5 


1,794.3 

111 o 

111.2 
539.4 
2,439.9 


1990 


Spani sh 
Asian 

4* u >v M ^ 

other 
Total 


1, 140. 5 
74.4 

308.0 
1,522.9 


952. 2 
49.0 
274.1 
1,272.6 


2, 092. 7 
121.1 
582.1 

2,795.9 


1995 


Spani sh 
Asian 
Other* 
Total 


1,379.6 
84.1 
348.2 
1,811.9 


1,076.2 
52.0 
289.8 
1,414.7 


2,455.8 
132.7 
638.0 

3,226.6 


2000 


Spani sh 
Asian 
Other* 
Total 


1,422.6 
80.9 
334. 7 
1,838.2 


1,207.4 
54.0 
303.2 
1,561.8 


2,630.0 
132.6 
637.4 

3,400,0 



* Refers to i^on-Spanish/Non-Asian 
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Table 20. Limited-English-Proficiency Projections bv Language Grnup and Major 
States, 197G to 2000 (Ages 5-14) 



(numbers in thousands) 



r 

Year 


Language 


State 


Cal i fornia 


New York 


Texas 


Remainder 


1976 


Spani sh 


505.1 


332.6 


484.9 


466.9 




Asian 


45.7 






62.3 




Other 


59.1 


107.8 


21.3 


416.8 




Total 


609.9 


455. 1 


509.4 


946.0 


1980 


Spanish 


485.5 


305.5 


499.5 


437.1 




Asian 


41.5 






57.7 




Other* 


53.6 


93.5 


20.8 


383.9 




Total 


580.6 


411.6 


523.3 


878.7 


1985 


Spanish 


513.0 


297.8 


547.4 


436.1 




Asian 


40.9 






55.6 




Other* 


52.9 


84.9 


21.2 


375.4 




Total 


606.8 


394.2 


571.8 


867.1 


199U 


Spani sh 


508.9 


339.9 


642.6 


501.3 




Asi an 


AC A 






ou. u 




Other* 


58.6 


90.5 


23.3 


409.7 




1 U Let 1 


712.9 


442.6 


669.4 


971.0 


1995 


Spanish 


723.6 


392.6 


759.9 


579.7 




Asi an 


50.4 






65.2 




Other* 


65.1 


97.6 


25.7 


4^9.6 




Total 


839.0 


503.4 


789.5 


1094.7 


2000 


Spani sh 


785.6 


416.7 


823.6 


604.1 




Asian 


51.0 






64.6 




Other* 


65.9 


96.6 


26.0 


448.9 




Total 


902.5 


526.4 


853.5 


1117.6 



-- Figures not projected due to small sample size but included in State totals. 
* Refers to Non-Spanish/Non-Asian 
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Table 21. Exogamy Rates for Selected Racial and Eliiiiic Groii|W 



Men Women 

A. All Married Couples in 1970 

White to non-White .4% .3% 

Negro to non-Negro 1.5 .8 

Japa«jese to non-Japanese 11.0 33.0 

Chinese to non-Chinese 13.0 32.0 

Hispanic to non-Hispanic 18.0 18.0 

B. Married Couples by Decade of Marriage 
(first marriage only) 

Hispanic to non-Hispanic 

1960-70 19.0 19.0 

1950-59 14.0 14.0 

1940-49 13.0 13.0 
Mexican to non-Hispanic 

1960-70 17.0 17.0 

1950-59 11.0 11.0 

1940-49 8.0 7.0 



Source: 1970 Census of Population. Special Report: Marital Status , 
pp. 262-268. 
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Table 22. Language Questions 1969-1980* 



1 anauaop nii'^<;t''nn<; 


1969 
CPS 


1970 
Census 


1975 
CPS 


1975** 
SIE 


1979 
CPS 


1980 
Census 


1. Current Individual Language 






B, D 


B, C 


A 


A 


2. Current Household Language 


A 




A, B 


A, B 






3. Mother Tongue 


B 




B 


A 


B 




4. Speak and Understand 


C 




n 


A, B 


A 


A 


5. Read and Write 


A, B, C 








C, D 




6. Revel ant Background 


A, D, 
E, F 


A, C, D, 
E, F 


A, B, F 


A,B, F 


A, B, C, 
D, E, F 


A, B, 
C, F 



* See Appendix G 

** These questions also appear in the 1978 CESS study of children in non-English households 
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List of Figures 



Figure 1. Limlted-English-Proficiency Flowchart of Data Inputs and Processes 
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Figure 2. Non-English-Language-Backgiound Projections by Language Group, 1976 
to 2000 (All Ages) 
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Figure 3. Non-English-Language-Background Projections bv Age Group, 1976 to "'^00 
(All Ages) 
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Figure 4. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Major States, 1976 to 
2000 (All Ages) 
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Figure 5. Non-English-Language-Backgrou.^d Projections by Language Group and 
Age Group, 1976 (All Ages) 
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Figure 6. Non-English-Langiiagc-Background Projections by Language Group and 
Age Group, 1980 (All Ages) 
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Figure?. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Language Group and 
Age Group, 1985 (All Ages) 
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Figures. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Language Group and 
Age Group, 1990 (All Ages) 
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Figure 9, Non-Englisli-Laiiguagc-Backgrouiul Projcclions by Language Group and 
Age Group. 1995 (All Ages) 
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Figure 10. Non-English-Languagc-Background Projections bv Lijuguage Group and 
Age Group, 2000 (AH Ages) 
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Figure 11. 



Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Language Group and 
Major States, 1976 (All Ages) 
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Figure 12. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Language Gioup and 
Major States, 1980 (All Ages) 
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Figure 13. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Language Group and 
Major States, 1985 (AH Ages) 
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Figure 14. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Language Group and 
Major States, 1990 (All Ages) 
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Figure 15. Non-English-Language-Background Projections by Language Group and 
Major States, 1995 (All Ages) 
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Figure 10. Non-Eiiglisli-Language-Background Projections hy Language Group and 
Major Stales, 2000 (AH Ages) 
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Figure 17. Limited-English-Proficiency Projections by Language Group, 1976 lo 2000 
(Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 18. Limiled-English-Proficiency Projections by Age Jroup, 1976 to 2000 (Ag( 
5"14) 
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Figure 19. Limiled-Englisli-Proficicncv Projections by Major Slates, 1976 lo 2000 (Ages 
5-14) 
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Figure 20. 



Limited-English-Proficiency Projections by Unguage Group and Ace 
Group, 1976 (Ages 5-14) ^ b b "P ana Age 
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Figure 21. Limitcd-Englisli-Proficicncy Prcjcctions by Language Group and Age 
Group, 1980 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 22. Liniitcd^English-Proficicnoy I'rojcsUons by Lang:'.agc Croup and Age 
Group, 19S3 (Ages S-l-l) 
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Figure 23. Limited-EngHsh-Proficiency Projections by Language Group and Age 
Group, 1990 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 24. Limited-English-Proficiency Projections by Language Group and Age 
Group, 1995 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 25. Limited- English-Proficiency Projections by Language Group and Age 
Group, 2000 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 26. Liniited-English-Proficiency Projections bv Language Group and Major 
States, 1976 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 27. Limited-English-Proficicncy Projections by Language Group and Major 
States, 1980 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 28. Limilcd-English-Proficicncy Projections by Language Group and Major 
Stales, 1985 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 29. Limited-English-Proficiencv Projections by Language Group and Major 
States, 1990 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 30. Limited-Eiiglish-Proficiencv Projections bv Language Group and Major 
Slates. 1995 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 31. Limited-Euglisli-Proficiency Projections by Language Group and Major 
Stales, 2000 (Ages 5-14) 
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Figure 32. Using the 1979 November CPS to Link tlie 1980 Censas with Previous 
Langua«;e Data 
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Figure 33. Projecting LEPs witli 1980 Census Data and CESS-II 
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Appendix F: 



Projection Methodology Based 
on Other Data Sets 

The development of improved projection approaches to be used with future data sets 
\v:is an integral part of this study. The technique and data that generated the study's 
results can be improved upon. Equally im|X)rtant, ehanges in future data sets will ncc- 
cessitate changes in the operational definitions of non-English language background 
(NELB) and limited English proficiency (LEP). This discussion focuses on other data sets, 
particularly the all-important 19S0 Ccmm oj Population and the vi>rious approaches to 
using it to develop estimates of the NELB and LEP populations; then deals with 
methodological changes and refinements, particularly those usuig sociolinguistic 
knowledge to improve the projection model; and closes with a suggested sequence of 
future research and with alternative paths according to the availability of special studies. 

Otlier Data Sets and Their Uses 

This section examines: (1) data sets for estimating the LEP population: (2) 
characteristics of the 1980 census; (3) linking the 1980 census with previous studies via the 
November 1979 CPS; (4) using the 1980 census with a new calibration study (CESS-II); 
and (5) using the 1980 census calibrated with the original CESS. 

Data ScLs for Estimating the LEP Population 

77ic' Survey oj Income and Education (SIE) was not a satisfactory basis for making 
detailed estimates and projections of the LEP population by age and language at the state 
level. Certain large language groups, most notably Spanish, had sufficient sample bases 
5n some states to provide good estimates; but most language groups did not, especially 
when narrow age bands were considered, The SIE was inadequate even for Spanish in 
states with large Hispanic populations when descending below the state levels to the Stan- 
dard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) and county levels. Therefore, the 1980 census 
should be taken as the next basis for estimating the NELB and LEP populations, especial- 
ly below the state level. The 1980 Ceiisus oj Population, whatever its jaults. will surely be 
the basis oj most demographically determined social policu jver (he next decade, Thk is 
not just a legal mandate; the decennial census stands alone in its capacity to provide 
detailed social statistics at the local level 

Characteristics of the 1980 Census 

The language questions in the 1980 census were asked on the "long form," the question- 



m 



naJrc sent to onc-in-six households lliat provided the bulk of the social statistics collcctc<- 
in ccasuscs, Sampling error was not a problem with long form items in the census, except 
for the ver>' small geographic units. Other sources of error, including the minority under- 
count problem, plague censuses. /Vsidc from their scope, the most salient difference be- 
tween censuses and sur\'eyj? like the SIE and the Current Population Survajs (CPSs) was 
how they collected information. About 90 percent of all census questionnaires are filled 
out and returned by mail. By contrast, tlic CPS and SIE were done entirely by interview, 
with a large portion of CPS conducted by telephone. There have been chiforont results 
from similar language questions asked on surveys and censuses. For example, Ihe $Uu ^ 
mother tongue question in the 1969 CPS and the 1970 census produced c:*timatcs of 6.7 
million and 7.8 million Spanish mother tongue individuals. Subsequent studies indicated 
that the 1970 census figure was more accurate. In the same two studies, the similar 
Spanish origin questions produced similar results (about 9 million each). 

For purposes of estimating iNELB and LEP populations, the major difference between 
the 1980 census and the 1976 SIE was the format and wording of the language questions. 
Earlier studies had separate questions on household and individual language use 
(although the latter question was asked only in non-English households). The studies also 
contained a variety of questions on language use and proficiency. By contrast, the 1980 
census contained only two questions about language: 

(1) Does this person speak a language other than English at home? (if vr^ What is 
that language? 

(2) How well does this person speak English? very wcll/well/not well/not at all 

These questions, never used before the 1980 census, will provide the first modern cen- 
sus (as opposed to survey) data on language use and ability in the United States. The 1980 
census would seem to be the obvious basis for validating'the 1976-l)ased projections, for 
estimating LEP on the basis of 1980 NiELP measures, and for establishing new projec- 
tions. One of :he Title VII Part C studies. Survey of Language Minority I louseholds with 
Limited English Proficiency, was designed to recalibrate the MELP and use the 1980 cen- 
sus for determining LEP rates of children and adults. The difficulty was that the 
language questions on the ISSO census were noi exactly the same form as the CESS and 
SIE language (luestions. 

There was no clear basis for r-aying the 1980 census language (juestions were better or 
worse than the CESS and SIE questions, or those in other sur\'cys. Although it was not 
clear whether the 1980 census language quastions would produce NELB or LEP rates 
substantially different fvoai those of CESS or SIE, the wording and format were dif- 
ferent* The essential differences relevant to language question.-: were: 

(1) Current usual and other home language (the NELB defincrs) were derived rather 
than asked directly on the 1980 census. 

(2) Previous individual language questions were domain-frcx': the 1980 census ques- 
tion specified '*at home/' If iudividual language was used as a b:isis for a MELP, 
this could affect results. 

(3) Pre\iously, the ability to speak English question was asked of persons in 
households where a language other than English was spoken as the first or second 
language. In the 1980 census, it was asked only of individuals who indicate 
speaking a language other than English at home on an individual basis. This 
question can provide no potential MELP for children who resided in non-English 
environments but who were themselves to speak only English at home. 

Linking the 1980 Census with Previous Studies 

The November 1976 CPS contained several questions on language; most importantly, it 
contained the questions :isked in the 1980 census. The 1979 CPS and 1980 census results 
will be more closely comparable than were the 1969 CPS and 1970 census results with 
respect to NELB data. This is bc»cause adjustments made during the 1970s improved the 
CPS sampling frame considerably. 
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In addition to its preview funclion, the November 1979 CPS was relevant to this study 
of NELBs for two reasons. First, the CPS contained sufficient other language and 
language- re hi led <iucslions not in the 1980 census, which made it a good database for the 
study of language maintenance. Second, these questions (and their correlates) could be 
used to link or ''cross-walk" the 1980 census language (juestions with results of previous 
language questions. 

In addition to the 1980 census language questions, the 1979 CPS contained the follow- 
ing language questions: 

(1) Was a language other than English spoken in . . .\s home when . . . was a child? 
(if yes) What was that language? 

(2) Can , . . read and write that language (home language other than English?) 

(3) Does . . . read and write English? easily/with difficulty/not at all (Asked only of 
those with less than five years schooling in English). 

There also were questions about the individual's country or state of birth, year of im- 
migration (if foreign born), naturalization (if foreign born), ethnic ancestry/origin, and 
country of birth of the individual's father and mother. This was the most complete set of 
language-related background questions found on any major national data set containing 
language questions. It was the only data set after the 1970 census that inquired into 
parents' countries of birth— essential information in any study of language maintenance. 
Current language data of the sort being collected in the 1980 census have a certain 
usefulness in determining social policy. However, the policy utility is greatly enhanced if 
the language data can be meaningfully compared with previous data and if intergenera- 
tional patterns can be clarified. 

The process of using the November 1979 CPS as a link was not a simple one. Only one 
question was directly shared between 1979 CPS, 1980 census data sets, and the 1976 
SIE — English-speaking ability. That question was not directly comparable since it was 
not asked to the same population. 

Lacking direct conipatability on language-use questions from one data set to another, 
it was important to compare results via surveys that provided common linking questions. 
In the case of the 1980 census and the 1976 SIE, this process became quite complex. It was 
important to have a comparable mother tongue question from data set to data set so that 
ratios of language questions to a constant mother tongue question could be compared. 
However, the 1980 census had no mother tongue question, and the 1976 SIE mother 
tongue question is substantially different from that used in any other data set. Therefore, 
comparison of these two data sets involved using the results of the 1975 to 1979 CPSs. 
Figure 32 (see Appendix E) shows the linkages that can be followed between these data 
sets. The 1980 census and the 1979 CPS asked the same individual language spoken at 
home question. The 1979 CPS and the 1975 CPS asked the same mother tongue question. 
Finally, the 1975 CPS and 1976 SIE asked the same usual and other household language 
questions. In other words, to compare the results of the 1980 census question on in- 
dividual language spoken at home and the 1976 SIE's usual and other household language 
questions, data must be examined from the 1980 census to the 1979 CPS to the 1975 CPS 
to the 1976 SIF. 

Using the 1980 Census with a New Calibration Study (CESS-II) 

The .simplest way to deal with problems created by the new form of language questions 
was to replicate the SIE-CESS process using tl:e 1980 census as the starting point, and 
fielding an "CESS-IP* study designed to calibrate li with an appropriate test of English 
proficiency; the U.S. Bureau of the Census was conducting such a study in 1983. One ad- 
vantage of this path was that it allowed for a complete rethinking of what should go into 
such a lest, how the sampling should be designed, how LEP/non-LEP cutting points 
should be determined, and how a MELP should be constructed. 

Figure 33 (see Appendix E) outlines the procedure for using a new CESS. This actually 
would be two studies, one for children and another for adults. For clarity, Figure 33 (see 
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Appendix E) shows only one. In this procedure, the principal difference would be in the 
greater number of state by age by language categories that could be estimated for 1980 
and therefore projected. Although the term NELB was still used, in 1980 the operational 
definition of NELB individuals would be in terms of their own reported home language 
or in terms of the home language behavior of the others with whom they shared a 
household. For children ages 0-14, the commonly reported adult language in the 
household would probably be the most meaningful language context measure and also 
the closest approximation to the earlier NELB concept. 

The required new approach to defining non-English households and individuals deter- 
mined the sampling procedure for a CESS-II study. Assuming focus continued to be on 
children, the reported home language of parents and/or the majority of adults in the 
home provided a definition of non-English households, while not as broad as the SIE- 
CESS definition, still broad enough to include most children who have limited English 
proficiency due to their non-English hnnguage backgrounds. It was not known how the 
results of this approach compared with the previous reliance on general household 
language questions without actually carrying out a truncated version of the linkage study 
previously discussed. 

As in this study, a crii jal component of the projection methodology' was the use of 
some differential growth rate for the language minority population. This meant a revised 
Hispanic growth rate and perhaps adjustments for other rapidly growing groups such as 
the Indochinese. The use of a new CESS allowed definition of a MELP involving more of 
the variables considered important for determining LEP in particular, nativity and 
recency of arrival for non-natives. 



Possible Changes in Projection Methodology 

This section covers possible changes in projection methodology, such as using a full 
cohort component model and accounting for generation and intermarriage as factors in 
language shift. 

Using a Full Cohort Component Model 

There is little likelihood language-specific birth rates, death rates, and net migra 
rates essential for a full cohort component model will be available in the near future. I j 
unlikely that full information will be available for surrogate categories approximating the 
language minority (for example, those of Korean or Spanish origin). 

The large Spanish language minority was probably one for which the best vital 
statistics could be estimated from surrogate categories. Even if vital statistics were 
available for them, it was unlikely that generally agreed-upon immigration data would 
be forthcoming. 

Categories like NELB and LEP are not inherently the sort of "natural" populations 
meant to be projected by cohort component models. These models presume that in- 
dividuals who are born or who migrate into a population remain there unless they die or 
migrate out. Language shift occurs through intermarriage and intergeneration changes, 
and is not covered by the cohort component model. 

Accounting for Generation and Intermarriage 

This section discusses intermarriage and generational change, and suggests ways to 
take these factors into account. 

The two key traits in this study — use of a language other than English and limited 
English proficiency — were intrinsically inappropriate to project by ordinary 
demographic techniques because they were intergenerationally unstable. A population's 
current raies of non-English use and limited English proficiency reflect a variety of fac- 
tors, including endogamy rates and generational makeup. 
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Historically, non-English-speaking immigrants in the United States have shifted to 
English in a fairly consistent pattern. The first (immigrant) generation becomes suffi- 
ciently proficient in English to carry out its economic roles but usually continues to 
primarily speak its mother tongue at home. Factors such as a^ie at immigration and place 
of settlement affect this generalization, but overall it is sound. The first generation passes 
its language on to its children (the second generation) who usually are raised speaking 
primarily a language other than English at home, at least in their early years. With few 
exceptions, the second generation becomes more fluent in English than in the mother 
tongue, especially in the absence of a variety of settings in which to use it. The result is 
these individuals are generally unable (and/or unwilh'ng) to pass their mother tongue on 
to the third generation, which is usually raised monolingually in English. 

There has been considerable discussion in recent years about whether this historical 
norm was applicable to today's U.S. language minorities. There has never been a com- 
prehensive study of intergenerational language maintenance and shift in the United 
States, but evidence suggests most groups closely follow this pattern. Spanish appears to 
be somewhat more maintained intergenerationally, but the difference seems to be more 
of degree than of kind. In urban populations, intergenerational shift among Hispanics is 
marked. A study of the Los Angeles Mexican American population indicates 91 percent of 
the first generation homes are primarily Spanish-speaking, while only 25 percent of the 
second generation and 20 percent of the third generation homes are Spanish-speaking 
(Lopez, 1978). Nationally, these differences may not be quite so great since Puerto Rican 
and non urban Texas Hispanics maintain Spanish somewhat more effectively than those in 
Southern California. 

How was this knowledge built into a projection model? If a cohort component model 
was possible, then a redefinition of the concept of outmigration could include language 
shift — or a separation of births according to the parent's generation. An alternative 
would be to assign rates of non-English use by generation then make projections about the 
changes in the generational makeup of future language minority base populations. The 
rates could be determined from the November 1979 CPS as could the current generational 
composition. These generational data arc not available from the 1980 census and are also 
absent from the 1975 CPS, and 1975 SIE; but they will be available in the CESS-II. 

The most challenging problem in this approach was to project the generational 
makeup of base populations for language minorities. Cambodians in the United States to- 
day are overwhelmingly first generation and non-English speaking. To take a less extreme 
example, the U.S. Hispanic population today is about 25 percent first generation, 25 per- 
cent second, and 50 percent third generation (based on the 1970 Census of Population). 
In twenty years those proportions can change considerably and in either direction. Cur- 
rent events in Central America could lead to a larger proportion of first generation 
Hispanics. 

Both generational makeup and generation-specific rates of language maintenance and 
limited English proficiency deser\'e further investigation as possible refinements of projec- 
tion models. Both could be allowed to vary and remain constant in various combinations 
in a series of illustrative projections. 

Another factor not directly considered in the current methodolog}' was the effect of in- 
termarriage. In the United States and most other countries intermarriage between 
members of socially dominant and socially subordinate language groups produces mono- 
lingual households in the dominant language. In many such cases the subordinate 
language individual is already bilingual and usually well along the way toward shifting to 
the dominant language. 

Table 21 (see Appendix D) shows exogamy rates for selected groups from the 1970 cen- 
sus. (Such statistics are available only for certain racial groups and for Hispanics.) Note, 
that while exogamy for Whites or Blacks is 1 percent or less, it is 18 percent for all 
Hispanics and .significant for Japanese and Chinese. 

The second part of Table 21 (see Appendix D) indicates that exogamy rates are chang- 
ing, at least for Hispanics. (No time series data for Asians are available). It shows that. 
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comparing marriages in the 1940s with marriages in the 1960s, exogamy among Hispauics 
has increased about 50 percent. The corresponding figure for the Mexican origin popula- 
tion is over 100 percent. 

It seemed advisable to investigate intermarriage further, particularly in terms of how it 
varied with generations and over time. It may well be that generalizations made about 
the relationship between intermarriage and language maintenance are too simplistic. 
Further study will be a contribution to the continuing problem of operationally defining 
ethnic and language minority population in the United States. 

Summaty and Recommended Sequence 

This appendix has discussed other data sets and how they might be used. Focus was on 
the 1980 Census oj Population, which was unique in providing informati; n on current 
language use at both local and national levels. Since the language questions in the 1980 
census were new and unfamiliar, the researchers recommend that (1) a new CESS-like 
study be carried out, and (2) every effort be made to compare and even calibrate the 1980 
census with earlier data sets. Calibration can be carried out via the November 1979 Cur- 
rent Population Survey, which includes the 1980 census language questions and other 
questions relevant to language use. It is doubtful the 1980 census can be precisely 
calibrated with earlier studies, including the 1978 CESS; however, useful comparisons 
can be made. The November 1979 data set should provide a preview of the 1980 census 
results and is an ideal data set for the analysis of generational patterns in language 
maintenance and exogamy among language minorities. The analysis of the November 
1979 data should be carried out whether or not a new CESS is planned. 
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Language Questions on Censuses 
and National Surveys 

This appendix discusses the types of questions asked in censuses and national surveys 
from 1969 to 1980. 

The November 1969 Current Population Survey was the first large national survey con- 
taining questions about language use. Since then five additional large data sets have been 
(or soon will be) collected that contain information on language. The content and word- 
ing of language questions have varied considerably, and noncomparability is a serious 
problem. Perhaps the greatest disappointment, especially for future generations of 
analysts, was the incomparability of the 1970 and 1980 census: in 1970 mother tongue 
was asked; in 1980 it was current language spoken at home. Table 22 (see Appendix D) 
compares data sets in terms of availability and question format. Table 23 (see Appendix 
D) is a key to question types. If two data sets are indicated to have Type A of a particular 
question, the questions in both are essentially or totally iden -al. The exact wording of 
each question in each data set is presented in Tables 24 throu)^ i 30 (see Appendix D). 

There were considerations other than question wording that effected comparability. 
The most important difference was between censuses and surveys. Censuses are largely 
self-administered; surveys generally rely upon interviewers. A special problem with 
Hispanic data for 1969 (and perhaps other data sets) were that non-English mother 
tongue responses were much less common than they should have been. There were severe 
problems in assessing intragenerational and perhaps intergenerational language 
maintenance. Analysts have pointed to problems or potential problems with certain other 
questions in particular surveys. Perhaps the greatest general problem is tlie absence of 
validation studies for virtually all language questions. The best that can be achieved at 
this time is consistent data sets and time in question wording and field work procedures. 
Table 22 (see Appendix D) gives some indication of the current state of consistency. 

Key to Question Types 

1. Current Individual Language 

A = Does this person speak a language other than English at home? If yes, what is 

that language? 
B = What language does this person usually .neak? 

C = Does this person speak any other language often? If yes, what other language 
does this person speak? 
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D = Doas this person speak any other huiguage? If yes, what other hmguage does 
this person speak? 

2. Current Household Language 

A = What hinguagc is usually spoken in this household? 
B = Is any other language spoken in this household? 

3. Mother Tongue 

A = What language was usuallv spoken in this person's home when he/she was a 
child? 

B = What language other than English was spoken in this person's home when 
he/she was a child? 

4. Speak and Understand Language Ability 

A = How well does this person speak English? 

B = How well does this person understand spoken English? 

C = Can this person speak and understand his/her non-English mother tongue? 

D = Does this person have difficulty in speaking or understanding English? 

5. Read and Write Ability 

A = Can this person read and write his/her (non-English) mother tongue? 
B = Can this person read and write his/her current home language? 
C = Can this person read and write English? 

D = Can tiiis person read and write the language he/she usually speaks at home? 
(should be similar to B) 

6. Background Questions Relevant to Language Maintenance 

Note: The letters refer only to presence of item, not its exact wording, 

A. Persons birthplace 

B. Year of immigration, if foreign born 
C- Naturalized or not, if foreign born 
D. Fathers birthplace 

E- Mothers birthplace 
F. Ethnic Ancestry/Origin 

Current Individual Language Questions 

November 1979 Current Population Survey 
None 

1970 Census 
None 

July 1975 Current Po pulation Survey (2 questions) 

"What language does . . . usually speak?" (Q. 45) 

'*Does . . . speak any other language?" (if ves) '*What other language does . . . 
speak?" (Q. 46 and 47) 

FILTER: These are asked only of individuals in homes where non-English is the 
usual or second ("any other") language of household. (Q. 37 and 38) 
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Spring 1976 SIE (2 (luestions) 

"What language does . . . usually speak?" (Q. 51) 

**Does . . . speak any other language often?" (if yes) ''What other language does . . . 
speak?" (Q. 51A and 51B) 

FILTER: These are asked only of individuals in homes where non English is the 
usual or second language of household (Q. 24a, b, e) OR non-English 
usually spoken in home when. . .a ehild (Q. 49) OR. . .foreign born (Q. 48) 

November 1979 Current Pop'ilation Survey 

"Does . . . speak a language other than English at home? (if yes) "What is that 
language ' (Q, 30 and 31) 
FILTER: None 

1980 Census 

"Does this person speak a language other than English at home?" (if yes) "What is 
this language?" (Q. 13a, b) 
FILTER: None 

Note: The census, unlike the surveys, is largely self-administered and re- 
quues writing in the language. 

Current Household Language Questions 

November 1969 Current Population Survey 

"What language is now usually spoken in . . . 's home?" (Q. 39) 

1970 Census 
None 

July 1975 Current Population Survey (£ questions) 

"Whatianguage is usually spoken by the people who live in this household?" (Q. 37) 
Is any other language spoken by the people who live in this household?" (indicate) 
(Q. 38) 

Spring 1976 SIE (2 questions) 

"What language do the people in this household usually speak here at home?" "Do 
the people in this household speak any other language at home?" (if yes) "What is 
that language?" (Q. 24a, b, e) 

November 1979 Current Population Survey 

None (but can theoretically be derived from individual question— Q. 30 and 31) 

1980 Census 

None (but ean theoretically be derived from individual question— Q. 13a, b) 

Mother Tongue Questions 

Nove mber 1969 Current Population Survey 

"What language, other than English, was spoken in ... 's home when he was a 
childr (Q. 42) 



1970 Census 

"What language, other than English, was spoken in . . . \s home when ho was a 
childr 

July 1975 Current Population Survey 

"Was a language other than English usually spoken in . . . \s home when . , . was a 
child? (if yes) "What was that language?** (Q. 41 and ^12) 

Spring 1976 SIE 

"What language was usually spoken in . . . \s home w^hen , , , was a child?" (Q. 49) 
November 1979 Current Population Survey 

"Was a language other than English spoken in . . , *s home when . . . was a child'*^" 
(if yes) "What was that language?" (Q. 36 and 37) 

1980 Census 
None 

Language Speak and Understand Ability Questions 

November 1969 Current Population Survey 

"Can . . . speak or understand that language (mother tongue indicated in 42 . . . 
non-English only) now?" Yes/No (Q. 44) 

1970 Census 
None 

July 1975 Current Population S urvey 

"Does . . . have any difficulty in speaking or understanding (4 Yes possibilitias bv 
degree of difficulty and No) (Q. 49) 

FILTER: Asked only of those who indicate they speak non-English as usual or se- 
cond language. 

Spring 1976 SIE (2 questions) 

"How well does . . . understand English?" (5 alternatives) 

"How well does . . . speak English?" (5 possibilities) (Q. 53 and 54) 

FILTER: Asked only of those who indicate they speak non-English as usual or sec- 
ond language. 

Novembei 1979 Current Population Survey 

"Does . . . speak English/very well/well/not well/not at all?" (Q. 47) 
FILTER: Asked only of those who speak non-English at home. 

1980 Census 

"How well does this person speak English?"" (4 alternatives as in 79 CPS) (Q. 13c) 

FILTER: Asked only of those who indicate they speak non-English language at 
home. 

Read and Write Questions 

November 1969 Current Popul ati on Survey (3 questions) 

"Can , . . read and write tlia. language?" (current home language) (Q. 40) 
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"Can . . . read and write English?'* (if current home language non-Engh'sh) (Q. 41) 
"Can . . . read and write that language now?'* (mother tongue) (Q. 43) 
All three are simple Yes/No. 

1970 Census 
None 

July 1975 Current Population Survey 
None 

Spring 1976 SIE 
None 

November 1979 Current Population Survey (2 questions) 

"Can . . . read and write that language?" (language . . . speaks at home, excluding 
English) (Q. 32) 

"Does . . . read and write English?" easily/with difficulty/not at all (asked only of 
those with less than five years schooling in English) (Q. 35) 

1980 Census 
None 

Miscellaneous Language Questions 

November 1969 Current Population Survey 
No additional questions 

1970 Census 

No additional questions 

July 1975 Current Population Survey (2 questions on schooling) 

"Since September 1974 has . . . received any instruction in learning to read or speak 
the English language?" (Q. 50) 

FILTER: Any difficulty with English indicated in Q. 49 

"Since September 1974 was . . . taught in a language other than English in that 
school? Do not include foreign language classes." Yes/No; if yes indicate language 
(Q. 53 and 54) 

FILTER: Asked only of those enrolled in 1974-1975 

Spring 1976 SIE (questions on schooling and on domain-specific language use) 

"Did . . . attend school before coming to the U.S. (mainland)?*' (If yas) 

"For how many years did . . . attend school outside the U.S. (mainland)?" 

"In what language was . . . taught subjects such as arithmetic, science, history?" if 
English: "For how many years?" (Q. 48c-fj 

FILTER: Asked only of foreign born (Q. 48) 

"What language does . . . usually speak to . . . *s best friends?" 

"What language does . . . usually speak to the children in the (Q. 55 and 56) 

household?" (asked only if children under 14 in household) 

FILTER: only for those who speak non-English as usual or second language 

"How often does . . . read an English-language newspaper?" (Q. 57) 
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None 

1980 Census 
None 

Background Questions Relevant to Language Maintenance 

November 1969 Current P opulation Survey 

Person's birthplace country/state 
Father's birthplace 
Mother's birthplace 
Person's origin/descent 

1970 Census 

Person's birthplac 
Father's birthplace 
Mother's birthplace 
Person's origin'descent 
Person naturalized or not (FB) 

July 1975 Current Population Survey 
Person's birthplace 

Year of immigration if FB was 14-plus 

(no parental data, but are two generation homas) 
Person's origin/descent 

(citizenship not asked) 

Spring 1976 SIE 

Person's birthplace 

Year of immigration (but not citizenship) 

(no parental data, but are two generation homas) 
Person's origin 

November 1979 Current Popu lation S urvey 

Person's birthplace 
Year of immigration 
Naturalized or not 
Person's ancestry 
Father's birthplace 
Mother's birthplace 

1980 Census 

Person's birthplace 
Year of immigration 
Naturalized or not 

Person's ancestry (also Spanish origin direct) 
(parental BP data not collected) 
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